SUNSET GIANTS, WORLD’S BIGGEST MARIGOLD. Five to 7 
inches wide! Wheeee! Life-size, life-color photograph of the new 
marigold Sunset Giants, which averages over twice the size of 
the average marigold. Over 60 percent of the blooms are double, 
like these. Developed by Bodger Seeds, Ltd., of El Monte, Calif. 
Seeds now available at leading Pacific Coast garden stores. 




















KEEP THAT CHEVROLET 
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NEW LONGER WITH “FACTORY- 


ENGINEERED” SHELLUBRICATION | 
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resistant lubricant. 
Shell has met this 
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Apply rubber paint dressing to tires 
J \\ and running boards 


{/\ 
Wipe off body with specially treated cloth 
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cell and 
add distilled water—but 
clean terminals of corrosion. 


ok We not only check each 
ee Chevrolet battery 


Check lights and clean lenses 
5 
LJ 
Polish windows inside and out— 
and shine all chromium 


Eliminate body squeaks 


© 








‘More than half of the 1937 cars 
are equipped with hypoid axles 














Bs Asia... Africa... Europe... and 
the Americas — the friendly beacon of 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE is 
a familiar landmark to travelers. More 
than that, it is a definite promise of 
travel de luxe, free from details, planned 
and arranged in advance to fit indi- 
vidual tastes and preferences. 

No matter where you may be travel- 
ing, the first step of your journey isa visit 
to an office of the AMERICAN EXPRESS. 

Travel experts, with thousands of 
miles of travel experience, will map 


Shacricas ar, Travel Cganizal 


The Guiding Light for Travelers Throughout the World! 


your itinerary with you point-by-point. 
Every detail of your journey is arranged 
in\advance, according to your specifica- 
tions—with the costs estimated. When 
this meets with your approval, the 
world-wide AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE reserves your steam- 
ship accommodations . . . books hotel 
reservations and secures confirmations 
by cable. . 


makes reservations for trains, buses or 


. arranges sightseeing .. . 


private cars... just as you desire... 


and issues your Travelers Cheques. You 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Montreal, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and 


Washington and in principal cities throughout the world. 
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leave the AMERICAN ExPREss Office 
fully prepared for a carefree and pleas- 
ant journey. 

Abroad, AMERICAN ExPRESS couriers 
meet you at principal frontiers, piers, 
depots 
AMERICAN EXPRESS offices serve as 
your headquarters for cables, mail, and 


act as your interpreters. 


for local information. 

AMERICAN Express de luxe travel 
service begins with the firstinquiry at any 
one of the following offices. Its guiding 
light shines for you around the world. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 








Weather: 
CLOUDY 


Pains: 
INTENSE 


but now Absorbine Jr. helps 
relieve aches and pains 





*“W-WERY cloudy day used to start 

E; up my muscular rheumatic 
aches and pain,” writes C. D.* of 
Oakland, Cal. “But I discovered 
that by applying Absorbine Jr. once 
or twice at the first sign of muggi- 
ness in the air, much of my sharp 
pain is relieved.” 


Let Absorbine Jr. stand guard in 
your medicine cabinet as a quick 
relief for sprains and strains— 
muscular rheumatic aches and 
muscle soreness—as a quick de- 
stroyer of the fungus of Athlete’s 
Foot. Many doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals recommend it. You'll find it 
thrifty to use; a little goes so far. All 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 


443 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


*Based on actual letter in our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, muscular 
aches, sprains, Athlete’s Foot, sleepiessness 





Arts, Lectures, etc. 














STOP AND GO 
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What's Going On This Month 
In Northern California 


Music, Theatre, and the Dance 


The Great Waltz, a large-cast N. Y. musical 
show, opens at the Curran, S. F., Jan. 4 

Budapest String Quartet plays at the Com- 
munity Playhouse, S. F., Jan. 5. 

The opening concerts of the S. F. Symphony's 
Silver Jubilee season, Jan. 8 (2:30) and 9 (8:30) 
at the Opera House, Pierre Monteux conducting. 
George Gershwin, blue rhapsodist, will solo with 
the orchestra Jan. 15 (2:30) and 16 (8:30); and 
Alex Tansman will be guest artist Jan. 22 (2:30) 
and 23 (8:30). 

Kolisch String Quartet of Vienna, conducted 
by the famous left-handed violinist, Rudolph 
Kolisch, will be heard in Sacramento Jan. 9. 

Sinfonietta Orchestra, Giulio Minetti, cond., 
Jan. 12, S. F. Community Playhouse. 

Beloved baritone Nelson Eddy sings at the 
S. F. Opera House Jan. 13—his only appearance 
hereabouts. 

One of the very few Chinese dancers in the 
world, Caroline Chew appears in an international 
dance program at the Community Playhouse, 
S. F., Jan. 15. 

Schubert and Weiner quartets are featured on 
the Jan. 27 program of the S. F. String Quartet, 
Veterans’ Aud., S. F. 

The ever-entertaining Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, with its rich and varied repertoire, Jan. 
27 in Fresno, and, with the S. F, Symphony 
Orchestra, Jan. 28, 29, 30, and 31 in the S. F. 
Opera House. Matinees 30th and 31st. 

Rachmaninoff, whose name is his best press 
agent, plays at Stanford University Jan. 28. 

And Laudon Greenleef, a Scottish baritone, 
will be heard at the Community Playhouse, S. F., 
Jan. 29, in a bonny program of bonny songs. 

At the S. F. Columbia, The Devil Passes nightly 
till the 9th. It’s replaced by Battle Hymn, a play of 
John Brown days, running Jan. 12-30 

The special holiday marionette show, James 
Stephens’ Crock of Gold, is held over at the Federal 
Theatre, S. F., till Jan. 16. Thurs., Fri., Sat. 
nights and Sat. mats. 





S. F. Museum of Art: through Jan., Albert M. 
Bender collection of paintings, drawings, sculp- 
ture, and prints—a large collection; Jan. 3-24, 
annual exhibition of the Calif. Soc. of Etchers; 
Jan. 11-Feb. 14, oil paintings by Dewey Albinson, 
well-known for his desert and Mexican scenes; 
Jan. 4-Feb. 1, drawings by Maude P. Hutchins; 
Jan. 13-Feb. 7, paintings and prints by Paul K ee. 

S. F. Legion of Honor has Homer Ellertson 
watercolors, oils, and drawings through Jan. 

Fine prints from Persia, India, China, and 
pee by the Vera Jones Bright Studio, 165 Post 
St., , Jan. 1-20. 

Ales xey ae awlensky paintings at the Oakland Art 
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Sports 


Gallery through Jan. 

Lewis Browne, former literary critic on the 
Sat. Review, lectures on “What Our Novelists 
Are Saying,’”’ in other words on the social sig- 
nificance of the leading contemporary novelists, 
San Mateo Jr. College, Jan. 5. 

A monologist often ranked with Ruth Draper 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner is Helen Howe, who'll 
do some of her own sketches Jan. 11, at the San 
Mateo Jr. College. 

Carl Sandburg, the great poet of the American 
people, talks on Amer. Folk Songs and Tali 
Tales, at Wheeler Aud., Berkeley, Jan. 19. 

Martin and Osa Johnson, whose joint life is 
pure adventure, at the San Jose Munic. Aud., 
Jan. 20, with new pictures of the wild men and 
girls of Borneo. They appear at the S. F. Opera 
House Jan. 21. 

Minus penguins but plus colored films of South 
Pole icebergs, the aurora australis, etc., Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Jan. 31, San Jose 
Munic. Aud., and the S. F. Opera House, Feb. 3. 





East-West Gameat Kezar Stadium, S. F., Jan. 1. 
ny Year's Golf Tournament, ‘Del Monte, 


Jan 

Mtl Shasta New Year’s Winter Frolic, Mt. 
Shasta, Jan. 1-3, with ski jumping on the 3rd. 

Snow carnival at Mineral, Lassen Volcanic 
Nat'l Park, Jan. 1. 

8th Annual Pac. Coast Intercol. Winter Games 
for Pres. Hoover cup, , 8, 9, Yosemite. Ice 
hockey and speed skating. 

Winter Sports Carnival, Stockton, Jan. 8. 

Snow frolic with races on skis, snowshoes, and 
toboggans, at Calaveras Big Trees, Jan. 9-10. 

Now till Jan. 10, low goal polo tournaments at 
Del Monte. 

Annual winter sports carnival, Sequoia Nat’l 
Park, Jan. 12-13. 

Downhill, jumping, and slalom events in the 
Mt. Lassen Ski Club Championships, Mineral, 
Jan. 17. 

Mt. Shasta Snowmen Ski Meet, including 
slalom and jumping, Jan. 17. 

Six-day continuous bicycle racing at Dream- 
land Aud., S. F., Jan. 17-2 

Ice hockey at Yosemite Jan. 23 and exhdbition 
skiing the 24th. 

Dubs Ski Tournament at Sulphur Works, 
Lassen Park, Jan. 24, and Mt. Shasta Snowmen 
novice tests same day at Shasta, 

Nat’l Golf Match Open Championship at S. F., 
Jan. 28-30. 

Calif. State Figure Skating Championships, 
Yosemite, Jan. 30. 

Winter Mardigras, Stockton, Jan. 30. 

Cross-country, jumping, downhill, and slalom 
events in Mt. Shasta annual open ski tournament, 
Jan. 30-31. 
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The microphones of radio range as far as radio itself. They seek 
out the world’s brightest people, its most vivid news, its best 


entertainment—and much more than entertainment! 


They seek out everything you want to hear. They are ready to 
make your home (and your automobile, too!) a brilliant Concert 
Hall, an immense Theatre, a Public Forum, a Carnival of 
Music and Laughter. You need only touch your fingers to a dial 


—to bring all this to you. That is the magic of radio today! 


TELL US WHAT YOU WANT TO HEAR 


But if there is something you haven’t yet heard, and want to 
hear over the air, please let us know. Write to us, or telephone, 
or come in person. It is the function (and very much the 
pleasure) of a radio network to broadcast what you want—to 
bring you, and your radio neighbors, whatever is fine, what- 
ever is worthy, whatever can be broadcast — from wherever our 


microphones can go! 


To do this, of course, takes tremendous organization: the com- 
plex organization of a great modern radio network. It takes 
men as well as machines—literally thousands of artists and engi- 
neers, educators and editors. They bring Columbia programs 
from almost every corner of the globe, hour after hour, day and 


night, in swift, smooth succession, to serve you in the West. 


A NEW COLUMBIA PACIFIC NETWORK 


And to serve you better in the West, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has just created a new organization on the Pacific 


Coast: THE COLUMBIA PAcIFIC NETWORK. 


New radio stations carry your favorite Columbia programs. 


KNX, in Southern California, is now completely operated by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, carrying the full schedule 
of Columbia Transcontinental and Pacific Coast programs—at 
1050 on the dial. Tune it in for your radio favorites! Or... 
KSFO, in San Francisco-Oakland, at 560 on the dial, which 
has also become a Columbia Network station, carrying all the 
Columbia programs you tune-in: the music of great symphony 
orchestras, the gayety of the country’s greatest comedians, the 


full richness of the complete Columbia schedule. 


But much more than new stations for Columbia programs are 
involved. Columbia is building an entirely new network organ- 
ization to serve you directly on the Pacific Coast. In Southern 
California, the most modern radio center in the world is now 
being constructed. New Columbia studios and offices in San 
Francisco become part of the new network. And a complete 
network staff is here to serve you—and to serve the best inter- 


ests of the West —to the utmost of its ability. 


TAKE YOUR PART IN RADIO 

Naturally, we want you to listen to the new Columbia stations; 
to the rich variety of the program-schedule of the new 
CoLuMBIA Paciric NeETworK,* and we want the help of 
your comments and criticism. We want to know what you 
want. Only then can we fulfill completely the functions of a 


radio network! Only then can we best serve you. So write us! 





*In the Pacific Northwest, the Columbia Network's present outstand- 
ing radio stations continue to serve their communities: KOIN, Port- 


land; KVI, Tacoma; KOL, Seattle; KFPY, Spokane. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM — PACIFIC NETWORK 


5939 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood * 
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* * Russ Building, San Francisco 





Tuis is the time to make a fresh start, to 
cleanse the spirit so as to look on the New 
Year with new zest. Sunset’s prescription, 
unqualified, is SNOW. Let’s get up into 
the faery white of the mountains, breathe 
the wine of winter air, feel the crunch of 
crusty snow under foot. 

Whether we’re tough old skiers who go 
cascading lickety-split down the white 
slopes, or clumsy ‘‘freshmen’’ who tangle 
with ourselves at the first step off solid 
ground, let’s take a swipe at skis, skates, or 
snowshoes; toboggan, sled, or ash can lid; 
or just snowballing. 


Winter in the 
Northwest 


Big news in skidom is the news that 
Hannes Schneider, world dean of the Arl- 
berg technique, has established a 2-branch 
school in Washington—his first American 
school. In charge is Otto Lang, his No. 1 
henchman from the home school at St. 
Anton, Austria. Lang will teach at Mt. 
Rainier and Mt. Baker. 

This winter, for the first time, the road 
is being kept open to Paradise Valley, Mt. 
Rainier. The thousands from Tacoma, 
Seattle, and the rest of the Northwest, who 
go for downhill, slalom, and cross-country 
ski-ing on Rainier’s unobstructed snow- 
fields, can drive in private cars to Narada 
and then either hike the mile by trail to 
Paradise, or finish by bus. 

Beautiful Mt. Baker is a rally-point for 
people from Bellingham, Seattle again, and 
other places. Here, from Heather Meadows 
an escalator escalates you up Panorama 
Dome, whence you ski at will over the 
powdery slopes of Baker or Mt. Shuksan. 

Another standby for Seattle snowfolks is 
Snoqualmie Pass, only 65 milesaway, where 
the Seattle Park Board has created a focal 
point for winter fun, ski jumps and all. 
Then there’s fine terrain at the newest of 
Washington’s major ski centers, Naches 
Pass, 83 miles from Seattle. There are no 
overnight accommodations here, but he 
who loves the ski with firm and faithful 


TO WESTERN 
SNOWLANDS 


heart will lightly make a day’s trip of it. 

Would you believe it? On the Olympic 
Peninsula you can be ski-ing a mile high 
only 23 miles from salt water. There’s 
nothing like that in Europe! From skis, on 
6,000-foot Blue Mountain near Deer Park 
(inland from Port Angeles) you can see the 
San Juan Islands. Take your own blankets. 

Forbidden Plateau Lodge, not far from 
Victoria, B. C., is remaining open all win- 
ter this year, and so is Grouse Mountain 
Chalet, 45 minutes from Vancouver. So 
British Columbians have skifields as their 
own backyards. 

From Spokane, snowmen and snowgirls 
go to Mt. Spokane and into the beautiful 
white Spirit Lake Wilderness. From Wen- 
atchee to the Northwest’s largest ski- 
jumping course, at Leavenworth, or to 
Lake Wenatchee, or, for a longer season, to 
Stevens Pass, where skis and toboggans 
swish swiftly over 15 feet of snow. From 
Yakima to the Cle Elum winter wonder- 
land. And from Walla Walla, over the 
Oregon line to join Pendleton people at 
Langdon Lake in the Blue Mountains. 

Last winter Forest Service men ski- 
explored the Oregon Cascades from Mt. 
Hood to Jefferson. Some day there'll be 
shelters along this glorious ski-way and 
it'll be a popular way to spend a week or 
more of winter holidays. Meanwhile, Port- 
land snowbirds and others, by the 20,000’s, 
flock to the snow at Mt. Hood, where the 








new Timberline Lodge is going up fast. 

Into the incomparable Mt. Jefferson 
Primitive Area go Salem and Albany skiers 
to use the ski run and hut above Detroit, 
or go on into the snowy sublimity of the 
distanter jumbled peaks. 

From Eugene, on the west, and Bend, 
on the east, the snow trek leads toward the 
Three Sisters. Way into March you can 
toboggan and ski and ski jump only 70 
miles east of Eugene. The Tumalo winter 
sports center, 12 miles west of Bend, has 
downhill, slalom, and a large jump. 

If you've thought Crater Lake lovely in 
summer, cast an eye at it now. Crater Lake 
is rising rapidly as a ski spot, especially 
for folks from Medford and Klamath Falls. 

Then for something swell, something 
that'll make other snowmen listen, open- 
mouthed, on your return, try the snow at 
Sun Valley, Idaho. (See December Sunset. ) 


Snow in 
Sunny California 


Snow sports stretch the length of Cali- 
fornia, from where hoary Shasta heads the 
Valley to where San Jacinto looks down on 
the desert. 

Five miles from Mt. Shasta City is Snow- 
men’s Hill, where there’s ski-ing, toboggan- 
ing, and skating. Ski-ing on the slopes of 
Shasta lasts till April. Then over at Min- 
eral, in the Lassen district, and only 42 
miles from Red Bluff, there’s a 170-foot 
jump and miles of fine ski trails. From 
Childs Meadow, 10 miles beyond Mineral, 
a ski trail runs in to Ski Heil Peak and 
Lake Helen, where snow is often 15 feet 
deep. Coming into Lassen Park from Red- 
ding, there’s ski-ing at Manzanita. 

In winter you don’t see a skirt in Auburn 
or Cisco or, for that matter, anywhere on 
the Auburn road (U. S. 40) which is 
all ski-minded all the way to Truckee. In 
the Cisco-Norden neighborhood, there’s 
a 300-foot jump, an upski, downhill ski 
courses, slalom, cross-country, and tobog- 
ganing. At Truckee, there’s ski-ing and 
tobogganing, plus skating, and also at 
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You SAVE up to 50% 
—when gl buy a NEW 193° 
= Western Air Patrol 
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Accurate 
Tuning Quickly. 
No Guesswork! 


@ Your eye assists your ear! With 
“Bull's Eye” Tuning, just turn the 
tuning knob until the green light 
rays in the “eye” are as clase to- 
gether as they will come—you'll 
be tuned perfectly. 


@ And—no “Blind Fishing” for 
stations either. “Vis-O-Log” Dial 
bears clearly on its face the loca- 
tions of principal stations, and a 
traveling log behind the dial 


shows through illuminated windows when the station you 
want is reached. Also many other improved features. 


' 
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‘Western Giant Batteries 


Wizard and Wasco Batteries 


Auto Electrical Needs 


Long Run Auto Greases 
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Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil 
Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil 


Long Run Western Oil 








‘Western Air Patrols: 





Never before have we been able to offer such 
Radio Values! When you compare these new 
Western Air Patrol radios, make your compari- 
sons—not with sets selling around the same 
prices — BUT — with sets selling for as much 
as 50% MORE ..! 


Built Primarily for Western Reception 


Because our sales are confined to the West, we have been 
able to build “Westernized” radios — engineered to over- 
come reception difficulties peculiar to the West. 

In their matchless tone, and ability to cleave the airways 
through station crowded areas and bring you in sharp, full 
toned naturalness, just the station you wish to hear, you'll 
find an instantly appreciated difference between Western 
Air Patrol radios and sets NOT so specifically designed. 


Supreme among these “Westernized” Western Air 
Patrols, is Model #2136. This incomparable 13 tube 
All Wave set with Bull’s Eye Tuning and World 


All-Wave\ Vis-O- “Y dial compares with sets co up " 





Other New 1937 Model 








$12% to $7952 


For every use and every purse, there's a 
Western Air Patrol that saves you up to 50% 
of what you'd pay elsewhere 
for sets of comparable quality 

. Before you buy any radio, 
you owe it to yourself to see 
and hear these new 1937 
Western Air Patrols . . ! 


BATTERY RADIOS too... 
of incomparable performance 


+347 10 1649 








Supreme Graphoid Lubricants 






‘Easy Terms May Be [OS 


Western Auto Supply Co. 


:More Than 170 Stores in the West @ See WW) (-9 ©) ole) oC We D) bx =Yoi Co) ab (0) aa Wolobu-s--Mo) MBA [alo uat-ye Store 


COTTAM 
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Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
Everything for the Camper 
Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
Bicycles and Accessories 


Auto Accessories of All Kinds 
Tools and Repair Parts 
Cleaning and Polishing Needs 
Paints for Home and Car 


SAVE 
with 
SAFETY 
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SOUTH AMERICA} 


McCormick voyages to 
South America capture 
the imagination as no 
other trip can! 100 days 
at only $4.4 day... 
cheaper than staying 
at home! 











Via McCormick you re- 
lax on: modern, steady 
cargo vessels, you visit 
many foreign countries, 
with plenty of time to 
explore ashore at every 
port of call! 




















| VIA THE PANAMA CANAL 
you see why you go 
north’ to travel south! 


| SUN DRENCHED SANTOS! 
here see the world’s 
great coffee cup! 


| 

LOVELY RIO DE JANEIRO! 
| the dream city of the 
western hemisphere. 





SOPHISTICATED MONTEVIDEO! 
modern, yet quaint, 

] and so much to enjoy. 
|| SMART BUENOS AIRES! 
the gay Paris of the 
| New World. 

| 





ASK YOUR LOCAL ERAVEL AGENT 
FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


ONLY vTele) ROUND TRIP 


McCORMICK 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


46) MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


























Dude ranches in Arizona are open all winter. 
If your prescription calls for a change of climate, 
scenery, or for a rest, write Sunset Travel Service, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, for a booklet 
on Arizona Dude Ranches. 





Lake Tahoe (another lake you should see 
in its winter dress). They have their own 
|snow playgrounds near Grass Valley (a 
| 34-mile toboggan slide, one of the best in 
|the U. S.) and near Placerville. 
| Sonora Pass and the Calaveras Big 
| Trees offer ski-ing, skating, and toboggan- 
|ing. There’s a brand new toboggan slide 
| and ski jump at Calaveras. 

Everyone goes to Yosemite’s winter- 
sports land because of its 5 thrilling down- 
| hill ski runs up to 10 miles long, its great 
ski teacher, Hannes Schroll, and its larg- 
est outdoor skating rink in the West. 

Fresno snow-seekers go 55 miles to 
Shaver Lake for skating, ski-ing, and to- 
bogganing, or 93 to Sequoia National Park. 
| The Lodgepole ice rink has been enlarged, 
|and a high standard ski run is planned 
| south of General Grant Park. 
| From Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 
| it’s no time to the San Gabriel Mountains. 
At Big Pines there’s ski-jumping, ski- 
touring, skating, and tobogganing. Nearby 
Wrightwood has ski-ing, skating, tobog- 


| 
| 


rate sty sledding, and snowshoeing. 
| Big Bear Lake and Lake Arrowhead 
| (North Shore Tavern’s open this winter) 
have ski-ing, skating, and tobogganing; 
while Camp Seeley plays on ski runs, a 
jump, toboggan slides, and ash can slides. 
Practically on Los Angeles’ front stoop, 
|in San Antonio Canyon, is Camp Baldy, 
| with ski slopes, toboggan slides, ash can 
| slides, and a world of snow to play in. 
| And on Mt. San Jacinto, you ski, toboggan. 
or ash-can above the sands of the desert. 


What to Know 
Before You Go 


Carry chains; rent them if necessary. 
| Drain your radiator at night, or use an 





anti-freeze solution. 

| Till you’re sold on snow—it won't be 
|long—rent your equipment. Skis, with 
| poles, will cost around $1.50 a day; skates 
and snowshoes, around $1; and toboggans, 


| around 35 cents an hour. At first, choose 
short skis—a little short of your fingertip 
when your arm is raised overhead. 

Don’t, if you're a freshman, make first- 
off for the steepest ski hill. Get broken-in (!) 
on easier places. Don’t if you value your 
life and reputation, fail to fill in the ‘‘bath- 
tub” you make every time you fall. 

If you're a watcher watching ski jumps, 
stand at about the 180-foot mark down the 
hill for the best view. 

Before driving to the snow, find out 
about snow and road conditions from the 
U.S. Forest Service, your auto club, sport- 
ing goods store, or pet oil company. 

For what’s new in western ski togs, see 
page 30. For what’s brewing in western 
snow centers, see page 5. For a Northwest 
winter sports guide, write the Eddie Bauer 
Sports Shop, 2nd at Seneca, Seattle. And 
for the California Winter Sports Guide 
with maps, accommodation rates, and 
equipment rentals, or for folders on snow 
| excursions, write the Sunset Travel Service, 
enclosing a stamped envelope. 





COMMODORE TRAILBLAZER 
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Nh, © enjoy the thrills and 
{ peu bt comforts of owning a 
} SeY $1 222 L Halsco Land Yacht! 
Imagine a Halsco at your door—the fun and 
anticipation of packing it for a trip—either short 
or long—with your clothes and food and 
hunting or fishing gear—driving away to some 
remote scenic spot—and presto change, 
there you have a completely equipped home 
in which to start living instantly. Watch your 
cares shed away—watch the children in new 
ecstacy of a new modern, economical, mode of 
travel and vacation enjoyment. 
THE HALSCO IS THE BIGGEST SELLING 
TRAILER IN CALIFORNIA—hundreds of own- 
ers enjoying happier relaxation. 
Steel chassis, double walls with one-inch dead air space 
for insulation . . . luxurious interiors... surprising storage 
space... sleeps four... built to last... will go wherever car 
will go... lightweight... economical See the following 
Halsco representatives. Write for unique booklet. Dept. S7. 


FACTORY BRANCH 
3010 Lake Shore Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


DEALERS 
Barnard Bros., 418 Stockton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
Dold & Dold, 5th & L St., Eureka, Calif. 
Arnold Bros., 18th & M St., Sacramento, Calif. 
The Emporium, Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Herbert Bell, Van Ness at Sacramento, San Francisco, Calif. 
L. H. Strong, 3230 Washington, Ogden, Utah 


“Don't Say 'Trailer’...Say HALSCO!” 
COMPANY, Inc. 


3587 Beverly Bivd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 











Broken tire chains are a danger, according to 
the Emergency Road Service of the Calif. State 
Automobile Assn. A broken chain exposes a lot 
of tread, and if the wheels lock with that part of 
the tread in contact with the road, a skid may 
result. Inspect your chains! 
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the realm of Spring! 


> A & Would you wear a straw hat at this time 
= “of the year?.. Nét even in California! .. 
es <a . in politan Mexico City 
a the straw hat season begins in January .. 


PRR a 

4 The climate factor was largely responsible 
for the increasing number of West Coast vis- 

itors to Mexico last year.. Couple this with 

the fact that, due to the prevailing rate of 
exchange it is virtually cheaper to enjoy a 

Mexican holiday than to stay at home, and 

you'll have the answer to the unprecedented 
popularity that Mexico --metropolitan and 
provincial-- now enjoys as a tourist Mecca. 

Get the most out of your Mexican vacation 

by using the diverse route. Request your 

Travel Agent to route you down via Nogales 

and by way of El Paso on the return trip. Beau- 

tiful 7 color Pictorial Map of Mexico, 10 cents. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
) XICO 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 









Monadock Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal 






4,000 ft. higher than the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Yet. no frozen waters in Lake Patzcuaro in the winter. 


AND YOUR DOLLAR BUYS THREE AND A HALF TIMES AS MUCH 


SUNSET 
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Tue art of traveling with babies and 
small children has been probed to its very 
depths by Mrs. Pierre Van Rysselberghe, 
Palo Alto, Calif. She’s traveled thousands 
of miles with her 2 children, Pierre the 
second and Jane, now aged 2 and 5. 

Besides clothes’ weight and warmth, 
Mrs. Van Rysselberghe always considers: 
ease with which garments can be laun- 
dered, ease with which they can be worn in 
different combinations, and fitness in coun- 
tries where dress habits are different. For 
little boys she’s found knit suits in cotton 
or light-weight wool best, preferably brown 
or navy; for small girls, skirts and light- 
weight sweaters, or jumpers with simple 
blouses that can be pulled into shape after 
laundering. A crisp hair-ribbon is easy to 
carry and freshens up even the most be- 
draggled little girl. When she plans to have 
Jane in European capitals a good deal, she 
includes plenty of white socks, low white 
shoes, and gloves. And hats—for when she 
took her 2 bare-headed young westerners 
into the Paris parks, she felt as if she could 
as well have let them go bare-footed, so un- 
dressed did they seem! 

If a small child is accustomed to going 
to sleep immediately after supper, Mrs. 
Van Rysselberghe says, he associates sleep 
with the finished meal and doesn’t balk at 
the sight of a strange bed. If he’s used to 
being left alone in the dark, he’ll be equally 
at home in hotel bed, steamer berth, or 
Pullman. And a familiar doll helps. 

The medicine chest should contain iodine, 
rubbing alcohol, absorbent cotton, adhesive 
tape, sterile gauze, liquid paraffin, milk of 
magnesia, aspirin, and Lysol or some other 
good disinfectant for cleaning wash-basins. 

A mother traveling with a bottle-fed in- 
fant should take all the feeding parapher- 
nalia, including pans. Beyond the bottle 
stage, it’s a good idea to take a cup and 
spoon for each small child. 

So they’ll always be handy, Mrs. Van 
Rysselberghe carries in her handbag: spare 
panties and Kleenex and paper diaper pads 
for ‘‘accidents’’; a small bottle of rubbing 
alcohol to wash dirty hands when water’s 
lacking; tiny story books and a few small 
amusers (crayons, pencil, eraser, pad of 
scratch paper, kindergarten scissors); a 
small bottle for water, and emergency 
rations (oranges, crackers, chocolate). 

Three big and important accessories go 
into the hand luggage—rubber sheet, toilet 
seat, and sleeping harness (for rail-less 
beds and berths). The seat folds up flat and 
carries in a rubberized silk bag. The sleep- 
ing harness should become part of the 
sleeping ritual before the journey starts. 
It must be so arranged that it can’t get 
twisted around the child’s neck, and yet 
it must let him move about some. 
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Airy Mountain School 


On the southern slope of Mt. Tam- 
alpais, Airy Mountain School offers 
children from 2 to 8 years personal 
instruction in music, hand arts, 
primary subjects and supervised 
play under university-trained teach- 
ers. Day or boarding pupils invited 
for nursery, kindergarten or pri- 
mary classes. Happy and healthful 
surroundings, modern equipment, 
moderate rates. Visit the school or telephone 
Mill Valley 1340 for information. 


Airy Mountain School 
293 Molino Ave. Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Iu Downton Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 


Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 Moperate Pricep Restaurants 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 
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Visrrors in San Francisco who didn’t 
drive in, and San Franciscans who don’t 
drive, needn't gaze longingly at the Bay 
Bridge through days and nights of des- 
pair and then commit suicide. Grey Line 
Tours to the rescue—with a $1.50, 13- 
hour tour featuring the 8}-mile $77,200,000 
miracle; leaving San Francisco daily at 
10:30 and 11:30 a.m. and 1:30 and 2:30 
p.-m., crossing the Bridge, circling Oak- 
land’s lovely Lake Merritt, and recrossing, 
with on the return trip 2 swell view of 
that old S. F. skyline. For a folder giving 
data on this tour and on other tours that 
include the Bridge, send a stamped en- 
velope to the Sunset Travel Service. 


Mardi Gras 
Feb. 4-9 


New Orleans’ Mardi Gras balls have 
always been very By-Invitation-Only, leav- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. General Public out in the 
cold. But this year, with a light laugh in 
the direction of precedent, the Knights of 
Hermes are giving a Carnival Ball open to 
all, so that all may enjoy and behold a 
typical Mardi Gras Ball and Tableaux. 
Date, Feb. 5, which is also the date of the 
Knights of Hermes’ parade. 

Other big Mardi Gras doin’s: Knights of 
Momus parade, evening Feb. 4, the revival 
of a celebration started in 1872 and aban- 
doned during the Depression; Children’s 
Carnival Pageant, noon Feb. 8; parade of 
the Krewe of Proteus, evening Feb. 8; 
Mardi Gras Day, Feb. 9, with public mask- 
ing, noon parade of Rex, King of the 
Carnival, and evening parade of the Krewe 
of Comus. 

Most-asked questions by Mardi Gras 
beginners: Temperature in New Orleans 
during Mardi Gras? October through 
March the temperature averages 60.7 de- 
grees. Hotel reservations? Make them as 
far in advance as possible. What to see and 
do in New Orleans? Enclosing a large 
stamped envelope, write the Sunset Travel 
Service for booklets. And tell us how you 
plan to go, so we can send road maps, or 
rail, steamer, air, or bus schedules. 
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To the Land 
Of Lions 


Round-the-worlders who want to see the 
might and magnificence of South Africa 
can now get, providing they buy their 
round-the-world tickets in advance, a 10 
percent or more reduction on American 
South African Line’s rates between South 
Africa and New York. 

To travelers taking a triangle trip— 





A, 
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New York to Europe to South Africa to 
New York, or vice versa; or New York to 
South Africa to South America to New 
York, or verse vica—American South 
African gives a 10 percent discount on its 
American-South African or South African- 
American service. 


Ski Skool 
On Housetop 


Bay Regioners who've never ski’d, and 
want to learn how easy and swell it is, 
don’t have to go all the way to Yosemite 
to give the sport a try—Yosemite has 
come to them. On the Terrace Roof of the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, the 
Yosemite Winter Club has built a mod- 
erate ski slide and provided it with borax 
snow, which is just as slidy as nature’s 
brand. 

If, not being a Russian, you haven’t a 
ski to your name, you can rent them on 
the roof, 25 cents a half hour. This charge 
covers a suit of coveralls—there’s no cover 
charge; and elementary advice is given 
free. Detailed instruction is $1 a half hour. 
The hours are noon to 9, daily, and the 
time is now till the end of January. 

Admission is by ticket only, and the 
tickets are obtainable free from San Fran- 
cisco’s leading sport and department stores. 





London Bridge will be falling down if 
many more people decide to go Corona- 
tioning in London May 12. Reservations 
for seats in the stands to see the processiqn 
must be made at once. The prices are from 
$25 to $1000. American Express and 
Thomas Cook have seats for sale. 

Better for the throng but harder on the 
King, the route to the crown will be longer 
than usual—614 miles. There’s a plan to 
put mirrors on building walls so that peo- 
ple in the back of the crowd along the way 
can see reflected glory. 

The London Garden Society is dressing 
up streets and yards with shrubs and 
flowers, and giving Londoners window- 
boxing lessons. 


United Gets 
A Skyful 


United Air Lines has just put 2 of the 
new 21-passenger Douglases into its San 
Francisco - Los Angeles 2 - hour service. 
These 2 are the first of $3,000,000 worth 
of 1937 Douglases that United is taking 
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unto itself at the rate of 2 planes a week. 

Eight of the new ships will be 14-pas- 
senger sleepers (no extra fare), 10 will be 
14-passenger sofa-equipped super de luxe 
club car planes, and 10 will be 21-passenger 
planes. The sleepers will take to air late 
this spring. The club car planes will prob- 
ably fly a 15-hour Coast-to-Coast schedule, 
alighting only at Salt Lake City and Chi- 
cago before New York. 

United now hasa transcontinental plane, 
the Orient Flyer, which makes connection 
with Pan American’s outflying and inflying 
Clipper Ships to and from the Orient. 


Bryce To 
Stay Open 


This year, for the first time in its history, 
Bryce National Park will be kept accessible 
through the winter. Utah state highway 
officials have determined to keep snow off 
State Highway No. 12, leading into the 
park from Bryce Junction, and barring 
unexampled snowfall, the way will be 
open. Accommodations in the park itself 
will be closed, but lodging and meals will 
be available at Ruby’s Inn, just outside 
the entrance. 


No Need To 
Inoculate 


It used to be that, for tropic-bound 
travelers, typhoid fever inoculations 
made worse the feverish packing days 
that always precede sailing day. Now 
you can avoid the extra-overheated brow 
with the new typhoid immunization cap- 
sule that makes the taker safe but not 
sick. Ask your doctor. 


Dogs in 
The Sky 


Dogs have won their wings. Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc., now fly the 
family pup in a special compartment be- 
hind the passenger cabin. He goes at excess 
baggage rates. Angles for the daily constitu- 
tional haven't come up for legislation yet. 











"| wondered where you were going 
to plant the Wandering Jew." 
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Our Engineer Has Lots 
of Fun 


He likes to wave at everyone, 
But just for boys and girls he saves 
His biggest and most friendly waves. 


Our children’s menu is now on all dining 
cars, filled with merry jingles like the 
above, and illustrated with bright-colored 
pictures of engines, conductors, porters, 
and many other subjects. Parents have as 
much fun with it as the youngsters. And 
they seem to like the specially-planned 
and low-priced meals it introduces. 





“,.. for boys and girls he saves—” 


Well, This Never 
Happened Before 


Things are always happening in the rail- 
road business. Take this winter. Just as 
we were getting our overcoat and muffler 
out of the cedar chest, winter fares to the 
East and Midwest dropped to new all- 
time lows. 

In fact, for the first time in history, 
they are practically as low as summer 
fares. (We say “practically,” because the 
difference does vary a bit: some a little 
higher, some a little lower than summer 
fares.) Here’s an instance. A trip from 
here to Chicago and back costs $57.35 in 
coaches (return limit six months) ; $68.80 
in tourist sleeping cars (berth extra, re- 
turn limit six months) ; $86 in standard 
Pullmans (berth extra, return limit 30 
days). Start your trip any time from now 
until May 14, 1937. 


So much for seasonal topics. 


Go South Young Man 
(Or Woman) 


We don’t feel like we’re letting you in on 
a secret if we tell you about the desert 
resorts and dude ranches. Pretty nearly 
everyone who goes down there comes back 
with fancy tales about midwinter swim- 





ming, sunny afternoons, and starry nights. 
Sometimes they bring back snapshots 
with their friends dressed in bathing 
suits, lounging robes, or (if it’s a dude 
ranch) cowboy wear. At any rate, you 
should know that this is the season to go. 

What you probably don’t know, how- 
ever, is that Southern Pacific has the only 
through, mainline trains to the desert re- 
sorts at Palm Springs and to the dude 
ranches and resorts of southern Arizona. 
In other words, we can put you on a train 
here, and in a few hours you, too, will be 
taking snapshots of friends in bathing 
suits or cowboy paraphernalia. Any S. P. 
Agent will give you folders about these 
winter vacations. Just ask him. 


Maybe You are Interested 
in Mexico 


All this is a note reminding you that the 
tag-end of winter and the beginning of 
spring is a heavenly time in Mexico. 
Especially is this true along our West 
Coast Route to Mexico City via Hermo- 
sillo, Guaymas (our new hotel is here on 
the Gulf of Lower California), Navojoa, 
Mazatlan, Guadalajara, and many other 
foreign places. Interested in fares? From 
San Francisco to Mexico City and back it 
is $86 First Class. From Portland $113.35; 
from Los Angeles, $71.95. Go on our West 
Coast Route one way and on the National 
Railways of Mexico, the other. Air-condi- 
tioned trains. We’ve got plenty of litera- 
ture. Write to the address below. 





A bargain on the West Coast Route 


Or, Then Again, Maybe 
It's the East 


If you are figuring on a trip east pretty 
soon, we can’t think of a better way to 
start planning than to send for our new 
booklet called: “Four Scenic Routes East.” 
It has 24 pages, 60 new photographs, and 
some good writing about how to see more 
scenery on your way there and back. We'll 
send a copy to you free, of course. No ob- 
ligation. Write F. S. McGinnis, Dept. 
SU-1, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILL CONNELL 








A knock-knock that's a 
handie. This door-knocker 
on the door of William 
Conselman's home at Eagle 
Rock, Calif., is his own 
hand, cast in bronze, and 
the handwriting on the 
door is his own autograph. 
Mr. Conselman, who writes 
the Ella Cinders comic 
strip, and movie-writes for 
20th Century-Fox, collects 
art objects featuring hands 
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Flowers and 
Fashions 


Miaricoipsunset GIANTS, whose 
life-sized photograph covers the cover of 
this Sunset, is a life-size achievement. With 
Burpee’s new marigold Crown of Gold it 
holds the stage for this, and probably other 
seasons to come. In the course of time 
there will, of course, be other famous 
marigolds, possibly larger, possibly smaller, 
but for today these two are tops. Now that 
the giant has been produced, we predict 
that eventually the trend will be back to 
dwarfs. 

It was that way with dahlias. A few 
years back, back-fence rivals, vying to see 
who could raise the dahlia with the big- 
gest diameter, carried tape measures be- 
hind their ears. Hybridists took calls for 
dahlias with heads as big as dinner plates 
on stems that topped houses. California 
had the nation agape with her jumbo 
dahlias. Then, all of a sudden, a dahlia no 
bigger than a silver quarter stole the show. 

Take chrysanthemums. They were bred 
for size until they rivaled the heads of the 
sophomores who waved them at football 
games. Mums for college waving still grow 
big and shaggy, but button-size mums are 
riding the crest of the wave for house 
bouquets. For 1937, for instance, the small, 
spicy-scented blossoms of the trailing 
Cascade mum’s the word. 

All these reactions, not because a little 
blossom is better than a big, but because 
flower fashions, like skirt fashions, follow a 
pendulum course. However, like dress- 
makers, posymakers work always for per- 
fection. In flowers, it’s disease resistance, 
strong stems, fast colors, fine fragrance, 
and petals of good substance. It’s this per- 
fection that makes every creation, big or 
little, worth while. 

Almost as thrilling as the creation of a 


flower is its christening. Upon its name 
may hang part of its fame. 

It isn’t often that a flower wears the 
name of a magazine. The Bodgers, who 
developed and named Marigold Sunset 
Giants and sent it to sit for Sunset’s cover 
photograph, give most of their plant 
children descriptive, or descriptive and 
alliterative names. Their Nasturtium 
Golden Gleam, Aster Silver Rose, Hunne- 
mannia Sunlite, Cosmos Orange Flare, all 
are easily identified and remembered. 

From Berkeley, Carl Salbach sends many 
of his famous iris out into the world bear- 
ing names that smack of California— 
Shasta, Golden Bear, California Gold, 
Alta California, Berkeley Copper, Portola, 
Padre, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

The names that the Ferry Morse Seed 
Company gives to its sweet peas have an 
almost whimsical touch that appeals to 
the imagination. From the Ferry catalogue 
come these happy handles: Smiles, Sun- 
kist, Lullaby, Early Sunray, Good Cheer, 
and Grand Slam. 

But practically 4 out of 5 flowers are 
named directly for people, past and pres- 
ent, great and near-great. Almost 2,000 of 
the more than 2,500 named varieties of 
roses, for example, are named after indi- 
viduals. 


Wanted: A Rose 
Worthy of a Name 


A man whose name we'd like to see a 
flower wear is Fremont Older, California’s 
most fearless fighting editor. His name will 
live in editorial rooms; it should in gardens 
too. He’d like that—especially if it were a 
red rose, his favorite flower. 

Why he was a fearless fighting editor, 
Evelyn Wells shows in her recent biogra- 


phy, Fremont Older (Appleton-Century, $3). 
Three experiences during his lean boyhood 
in backwoods Wisconsin chisled 3 sharp 
images in his mind and heart: a gray squir- 
rel tortured to death, boy-fashion, by 
his playmates; himself, a gawky boy in his 
father’s old army pants, jeered at by other 
boys; a precious book, The Life of Horace 
Greeley. Those images stuck. 

Named for Fremont, the Pathfinder, 
and guided by the Go-West hand of Horace 
Greeley, it was natural that Fremont Older 
should eventually find his way to Cali- 
fornia. Here he was a tramp printer, then 
a reporter, before, in 1895, he became 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, a puny 
sheet fighting for its life. 

Under Older the Bulletin became the 
most human, the most belligerent, the 
most powerful paper west of Chicago. 
Through it he fought the battles of the 
underprivileged, the unfortunate, and the 
wronged. He passed the torch along to new 
young reporters and writers. Never, in his 
40 years of editing, did Fremont Older 
forget the images of the tortured squirrel, 
the ridiculed boy, the book of ambition. 

For years he fought the fight of Tom 
Mooney, keeping Bulletin headlines hot 
with evidences of Mooney’s innocence. 
Office politics got hot then, and it was a 
case of Older drop Mooney, or Bulletin 
drop Older. Instead, Older dropped the 
Bulletin. It was then that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, at whom he had aimed many 
a bitter editorial, wired, ‘“Come to the Call 
and bring the Mooney case with you.” 

With Older on the Call, things came to 
look black and blacker for the Bulletin. 
Within a few months, Hearst had taken it 
over and it was part and parcel of the Ca/l- 
Bulletin. When Older died in 1935, at the 
age of 79, the Call-Bulletin lost a great 
editor. 

Evelyn Wells’ biography is worth read- 
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Presenting nine 1937 All-Ameri 
can Seed Trials winners. Above, 
Gold Medal Winner, marigold 
Crown of Gold. Odorless leaves 


Award of Merit, zinnia Star 
Dust. Fantasy type. Clear sheer 
golden yellow 


PHOTOGRPH BY J, HORACE MCFARLAND 

; Award of Merit, cornflower 
Jubilee Gem. Dwarf, double- 
flowered, and beautifully blue 














ing not only because it’s the story of a 
lovable crusader, but because it pieces 
together scraps—hazy or distorted to many 
of us—of recent California history against 
which future events will be more under- 
standable. 

Fremont Older had an able biographer. 
Now where is the rose to wear his name? 


The Famous 
Campbell Camellia 


Some flowers and plants and trees per- 
petuate history by the names they wear. 
Others make history by themselves. 

Camellias aren’t supposed to thrive in 
the San Joaquin Valley of California. All 
the same, near Dinuba there’s a 17-year- 
old camellia, 13 feet high, that’s been 
known to produce 5,000 pink blossoms in 
one long pink spring. It’s believed to be 
Camellia sasanqua. 

Before the Plant Quarantine Act was 
passed, Rancher Lee Campbell brought 
this camellia from Japan to his place near 
Dinuba. It was 10 inches high when it 
arrived, packed in a nest of straw. The 
packing was cut back, and then—straw and 
all—the plant was set in the ground at the 
southeast corner of the Campbell house, 
where it is today. Mr. Campbell believes 
this particular position has been especially 
favorable to the camellia. 

Late in January the Campbell camellia 
begins to flower and it doesn’t stop till 
May. During that blossom-time, visitors 
are welcome at the ranch. No visitor ever 
buttonholes a flower from the famous 
bush, though. Mr. Campbell knows that 
cutting this year’s camellias cuts down on 


next year’s crop. 


Plants and Trees, 


Old and Odd 


The Famous and Fascinating Trees De- 
partment of our files seems to say that 
southern California has more F. and F. T’s 
than any other section of the West. Every- 
body rubbers at the rubber tree, biggest in 
the state, at 20th and Long Beach Ave., 
Los Angeles. .. . / And everybody’s mouth 
waters at the old avocado in the Monlux 
Garden at 240 N. Union in the same city. 
It’s budded to 16 varieties and one may see 
ripe fruit on it 365 days of the year... . At 
the old Duarte ranch, in Duarte, is a bear- 
ing pear tree that came to California, not 
in the Mayflower, but with the Sonoma 
expedition in 1786. . . . In Pomona, near 
the Woman's Club Building, is the largest 
camphor tree in California. ... At El 
Ranchito, once the hacienda of Governor 
Pio Pico, is an ash tree that the governor 
himself planted in the 30's... . At Old 
Town, near San Diego, are 2 date palms 
planted by the padres. One of them trav- 
eled to the Chicago Fair in 1893 and got 
back without a date missing. ... The San 
Gabriel Mission grapevine was brought, 
asa slip, from the Wilson Mountain Ranch 
in 1851. It’s the world's largest grapevine— 


15,000 square feet... . At San Fernando 
Mission there’s the memory garden created 
a few years ago to honor John C. Fremont 
and the other 38 officers who took part in 
the American occupation of California. 
Each tree in this memory garden carries a 
bronze tablet. The trees were grown from 
seeds of the original olive trees of the San 
Fernando Mission and from the peppers of 
San Luis Rey.... And in Placienta Canyon 
there’s the gold tree commemorating the 
spot where Francisco Lopez discovered 
gold in 1842, six years before the discovery 
on the American River that led to the gold 
rush of 1849. 

The list, which goes on and on, will be 
continued from time to time in this maga- 
zine. 


When Photography Took 
Root in the Northwest 


Two fine branches of a fine old pioneer 
family-tree live at Jacksonville, Ore. They 
are Emil and Mollie Britt, son and daughter 
of Peter Britt, the man who brought pho- 
tography to the Northwest. Peter’s home is 
their home today, and graciously they wel- 
come visitors, showing them the garden 
and the house, and the instruments and 
products of Peter Britt’s picture-making 
art. 

The very first camera to come to the 
Northwest is there to see—an old oaken 
thing with hinged doors and a 30-pound 
lens. Peter brought it across the plains 
from Illinois in 1852, which was 7 years 
after he arrived from Switzerland. 

Two years later he took the first photo- 
graph of Crater Lake. It’s at the Britt 
place today, bright and sharp despite the 
crude methods that were used. Emil, who 
went along on the expedition, says that in 
those days the dry process was unknown 
and pictures had to be developed before 
the plates, which were handmade, dried. 
So they had to take a tent with them fora 
dark room. Though at Crater Lake they 
could use snow, they often had to carry 
water on their camera trips. 

Along with the ‘‘first camera”’ there are 
cumbersome tripods, old plate holders, and 
a retouching frame. Then there’s the Vic- 
torian background scenery, the old head 
clamps for time exposures, the hand-made 
high chair for young sitters, and the little 
bell that was later to be replaced by a 
“little birdie.” In Peter Britt’s time if you 
wanted 6 portraits, you had to sit for 6 
takes, because there was no such thing as 
several prints from one plate. 

Gold was discovered in Jacksonville in 
1853, and though Peter Britt gave up when 
his findings totaled 6 bits, his collection is 
full of scenes from the Oregon gold days. 
There are lithographs of Jacksonville as a 
mining camp; photographs of the Jackson- 
ville band, the fire company, the old stage 
stations, and the toll gates; and a sketch 
of the tiny log cabin that was the first 
Britt home in Jacksonville more than 80 
years ago. (Continued to next page. 
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Besides all of these pioneer pictures and 
the old photographic equipment, the place 
has other interest too. Peter Britt had a 
real artist’s heart. When he wasn’t making 
pictures photographically, he was very 
often painting them, doing oils of the be- 
loved Alpine scenes of his fatherland. They 
represent true creation, for he wove the 
very cloth that was his canvas. 

And Peter Britt had a gardener’s heart 
too. The old house is set among fine old 
trees, and shrubs, and flower beds, that 
make it a real home as well as a home of 
history. 


For East Bay 
Water Sprites 


An aquatic sports center for Berkeley 
and other cities on the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay is on its way, in fact it’s 
practically there. It’ll consist of a yacht 
harbor that gazes right out through the 
Golden Gate and, near by, a long narrow 
aquatic park running parallel to the East 
Shore Highway, a Bay Bridge approach. 

Every kind of pleasure craft will find a 
pleasant berth in the new harbor, says 
Harry Goodridge, Berkeley City Engineer 
and supervisor of the project. There are 
170 slips, up to 25 feet wide and 40 feet 
long. Present capacity is about 300 boats, 
with room for expanding this to double. 
The turning basin is 1,000 feet square and 
30 feet deep. Wharves have been con- 
structed, mooring piles driven, and lights 
installed at the harbor entrance and along 
the wharves. 

There’s a repair shop, with 3 different 
systems for boats to be lifted or launched 
to or from it: for Stars and other light 
boats, a boom attached to the wharf; for 
boats up to 10 ton, an electrically-powered 
lift; and for boats up to 50 feet long, a 
shipway with a 10 per cent grade. As the 
necessity arises, new shipways will be pro- 
vided. There’ll be a clubhouse and a gas 
station too. 

Work started about 14 months ago and 
should reach completion almost any min- 
ute now. Because the new haven has good 
facilities and is handy to the merry wind 
and wave of all the Bay, many of the berths 
are already occupied and applications for 
the unfinished ones are running in like a 
fast tide. 

The aquatic park, which won’t reach 
completion till later in the year, will pro- 
vide a chance for still-water boaters to 
express themselves on an artificial lake 
6,500 feet long. The average depth will be 
5 feet, and at the south end (1,000 feet 
wide) there’ll be islands. The shores are 
being landscaped. Later on, there’ll be 
fishing too. 

North of the lake will be an outdoor 
swimming pool 180 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, its water ever warm and ever pure. 
West of the East Shore Highway, which is 
the western boundary of the aquatic park 
proper, is a dandy sandy beach more than 
a mile long. 
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dale Beauty. Large-flowered. 
Various glorious shades of rose 
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Excelsior. Carmine-rose com- 
plexion. Fine for cut flowers 
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Special Mention, petunia Bur- 
gundy. Shades of carmine or 
purple, with white throat 





Special Mention, verbena Flora- ; 








Special Mention, stock Giant 





Special Mention, larkspur White 
King. 5-foot plants, long spikes. 
Bright white 





Special Mention, Iceland poppy 
Yellow Wonder. Extra-large, ex- 
tra-long-lasting indoors 






Mention, marigold Royal Scot 
All-Double. Dwarf French type. 
Brown and gold 











A HOUSE ATOP A HILLTOP, 
BUILT FOR COUNTRY LIVING 














A hill curves gently upward and its 
line inspires the profile of a house 


Ay Rancho Santa Fe, Calif., F. A. Boyle found a hill 
he liked and then he found Winchton Leamon Risley, Los 
Angeles architect, to design a house for it. Here’s the result. 
Mr. Boyle likes it; so do we. The Boyle house is Early 
Californian in certain general respects—for example the 
roof lines and the narrow-pillared porch. The use of shutters, 
horizontal siding, and low brick walls, accents the close-to- 











earth pattern of the house. It appears to sprawl on its 





hilltop somewhat as an old rancho house. Yet look at the 
floor plan. Compact, isn’t it? Our guess is that there’s a lot 
of living done on the terrace, which is secluded yet open. 





A terrace facing east opens off the dining 
room. What a spot for leisured breakfasts 
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The hilltop living room, a simple friendly place, is simply flooded with light when the shutters 
on the terrace windows are open. Almost any way we turn in this room, we see a sweeping 
country view, framed by boughs of trees 


Here's how the landscape architect adapted plant life to house and hill. The graceful eucalyptus 

stays to reach up from the house as it reached up from the hill. Shrubbery and flowering plants 

are set against the house to hide the sharp foundation line and restore the gentle hillslope. 
Eventually the garage will be practically shrub-screened 
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What to Plant 


Plant fruit trees, deciduous trees, and 
ornamental shrubs. The best planting 
days are cloudy ones; delay planting if 
a cold dry wind is blowing. Shift shrubs 
that have outgrown present locations. 
Sow hardy annuals. Send for the new 
seed catalogs. Last chance to plant 
ranunculus bulbs. This is the ideal 
month for rose planting. Start tuberous 
begonias from seed; those preferring to 
grow begonias from tubers should order 
right now to get the best ones. Beat 
the thrips by planting gladiolus corms 
now; they'll bloom before the thrips 
really get active. Valley gardeners will 
find the gladiolus-occupied area ready 
in July for some of their famous late 
summer-flowering zinnias. 


What to Divide 


Divide overgrown plants of the fol- 
lowing perennials: acanthus, aubrietia, 
billbergia, coral bells, creeping veron- 
icas, English daisy, gaillardia, geum, 
hemerocallis, Japanese anemone, Mi- 
chaelmas daisy, Pentstemon gloxinoides, 
periwinkle, Phlox subulata, rehmannia, 
Scotch harebells, sea pink, Shasta daisy, 
torch lilly, and Virginia bluebells. 


What to Prune 


Prune fruit trees, shade trees, roses 
(except climbers—do them in June after 
flowering period ), grape vines, currants, 
gooseberries, and berry vines. Prune 
cotoneasters and pyracanthas after the 
last berries have dropped. Prune fuch- 


What to Spray 


Spray all deciduous trees and shrubs 
with a dormant spray; use a summer oil 
on evergreens as a dormant spray will 
burn the foliage. Study the directions 
that come with the spray containers; 
in most instances a fungicide can be 
added to the dormant spray to give 
combination control against insects and 
diseases. Pressure sprayers give better 
results than small hand guns. Start 
spraying or dusting roses as soon as the 
new leaves appear. Continue at 2-week 
intervals, for the rest of the season. 
These preventative measures are the 
best bets to avoid black spot, mildew, 
and other rose troubles. 











Skis Math in the 





Awarps to roses that were sent to the 
International Rose Test Gardens at Port- 
land, Ore., have just been announced by 
Curator Fred Edmunds. The roses were 
tried in the test plots for 2 years and the 
awards based on observations rendered by 
a committee of judges. 

Eighteen roses, that came from France, 
Denmark, Spain, England, and this coun- 
try, were worthy of honors. 

Since some of the 18 are not yet com- 
mercially available and because some were 
listed only under seedling numbers, just 
the winners that can be generally purchased 
are listed. 

Gold Certificate winners: Eclipse, Texas 
Centennial, and Karen Poulsen. 

Silver Certificate winners: Gloaming, 
Anne Poulsen. 

Bronze Certificate winners: Alezane, 
Rochester. 

Prices of these roses range from $1 to 
$2 each. They're obtainable from the 
leading rose growers. 


Treat Your Street 
Toa Tree 


Because they’re dormant and because 
winter rains have soaked the soil, this is 
the ideal time to plant street trees. Don’t, 
however, make the common mistake of 
too-close planting. Space all street trees 
50 feet apart. 

Most folks plant 2 in front of their homes 
and a few years later sadly admit that 
their growing-up trees are shading their 
residences too much. Then it’s a case of 
cutting the trees or going without sun- 
shine. Proper spacing saves this future 
worry. 

The exception to the 50-foot-space rule 
is on highway curves. J. J. Bonnell, veteran 
Seattle nurseryman, points out that trees 
on curves should be planted at 100-foot 
intervals. Planted closer, they impair vision 
in many instances. 

There are trees for every purpose and 
locality. Spring-blooming, fall-coloring, 
drought-resisting, acid-soil-loving, alkali- 
tolerating trees for these and other condi- 
tions may be had. 

For suggestions on which varieties to 
select, consult your local nurseryman, State 
Forester, or Sunset's Garden Editor. 


Director Enthuses 
Over New Plant 


Maunsell van Rensselaer, Director of 
the Blaksley Botanic Garden at Santa 
Barbara, seldom lets his natural enthusi- 
asm disturb his scientific equanimity. But 
in the case of Baileya multiradiata he has 
become a regular cheer-leader. 


This plant he considers one of our most 
brilliant natives. It grows wonderfully at 
the Botanic Garden. It has grey foliage 
and is a neat little shrublet about 2 feet 
high. From spring to late fall it is dotted 
with 2-inch golden yellow flowers on 18- 
inch stems. 

It hails from the desert regions of south- 
ern California, Arizona, and Texas, and 
Mr. van Rensselaer believes that this is a 
plant to be coveted by westerners from all 
corners. Its long blooming habit plus the 
fact that it’s right at home in the poorest 
soil (needs good drainage though) should 
get it a card of entry into everyone’s 
garden. 

In the milder sections treat Baileya as a 
perennial; in the colder parts try it as an 
annual. From seed sown in March, July- 
blooming plants develop. Seed is unavail- 
able commercially at present, so colder- 
sections gardeners should save their own 
from plants that they can purchase. 

Mr. van Rensselaer says the 2 impor- 
tants for Baileya are: plenty of sun and 
good drainage. Water newly-set-out plants 
twice a week. When they’ve taken a hold 
in their new surroundings, cut down water 
to once a week. 

Plants in 4-inch pots 35 cents each or 
$3 per dozen. Purchasable from Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Calif. . 


Flower Arrangement 
Classes Popular 


Marie Harte of Oakland, one of the 
country’s leading experts in the art of 
flower arrangement, is imparting some 
of her expertness to more and more 
people. She’s teaching flower arrange- 
ment courses for a number of Bay Re- 
gion garden clubs, at places including 
Oakland, Burlingame, and Palo Alto. 

Stressing her conviction that flower 
arrangement is a natural, homelike part 
of the home, Mrs. Harte prefers to teach 
the use of the familiar flowers found in 
anybody’s garden. Her doctrine demands 
neither rare exotic blooms nor unusual 
containers. 

Mrs. Harte’s classes are weekly ones, 
2 hours a week, and membership in them, 
where the enrollment is sufficiently large, 
costs as low as 25 cents per person per 
week. Learners must bring their own 
flowers and containers. Garden club pres- 
idents interested in having Mrs. Harte 
conduct classes for their clubs should 
write her at 1219 Thirty-Ninth Avenue, 
Oakland. 

She’s written a very good little book- 
let, Flower Arrangement for Every Sea- 
son, that’s distributed free by the Pacific 
Guano Company, Berkeley. 


SUNSET 
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leu GARDEN MOVIE 
How to Plant Roses 











Dr. Charles Covell, the dentist who with 
the Oakland Business Men’s Garden Club 
fathered Oakland’s great Municipal Rose 
Garden, movies for Sunset readers the pro- 
cedure of planting a rose. An ardent rosar- 
ian, he’d rather dig holes for roses than 
holes in molars. 

Figure 1. Dr. Covell assumes you’ve 
prepared your rose beds as recommended 
in Getting the Rose Beds Made, December, 
1936 Sunset. Dig the holes deeply. He 
makes use of a 10-pound white-lead bucket 
because it’s just the right depth for a rose 
planting hole and will handily contain the 
soil. Don’t expose ready-to-be-planted rose 
bushes to the sun; cover them with a wet 
sack so the roots won’t dry. 

Figure 2. Fresh-from-the-nursery rose 
bushes are almost 3 feet high. Trim them 
back to 8 inches, making slanting cuts just 
above eyes. The cuts should slant outwards 
from the rose bush center; new branches 
are forced in that direction. They get more 
light, have more vigor than crowded inside 
branches, and make the bush symmetrical. 

Figure 3. Root-prune new bushes be- 
fore planting. Make slanting cuts as in 
photograph. Sever broken and bruised por- 
tions of roots. Shorten the others by 1/5. 
Root-pruning makes calluses form at the 
cuts; from these form food-foraging fib- 
rous roots. 

Figure 4. Shows 2 extra-dandy plant- 
ing hints of Dr. Covell’s. Make a conical 
mound of soil in the hole. The top of the 
mound should be about 1 inch below sur- 
face level. The mound assures high placing 
of the ‘‘bud” which is the swollen joint 
where the top and roots join, and allows 
the roots to spread normally and down- 
wards. Tamp the soil firmly about the roots. 
Deep planting of roses is no longer neces- 
sary because modern nurserymen use root 
stocks that rarely sucker. Place the bud, 
or swollen joint, so that it faces north. 
This prevents “‘flat-sided’’ bushes since the 
natural tendency of the growth is to reach 
toward light, or south. 

Figure 5. Mound 4 inches of soil about 
the base of the bush. This keeps the canes 
damp and the juice inside the canes con- 
tented. Don’t disturb the mound until 
new growth starts. It starts from 2 weeks to 
2 months later, depending on locality. 

Figure 6. Remove the soil mound care- 
fully from the bush. Use the soil from the 
mound for a water-holding basin around 
the bush. Next, cut the canes back to 
little 3-inch stubs. Make cuts, of course, 
above eyes. This drastic pruning sends up 
vigorous new canes that bear wonderful 
blooms. This is more than a theory. Dr. 
Covell follows this exact procedure for all 
newly planted roses in his own laboratories. 

Other prominent rose growers, commer- 
cial as well as amateurs, have tried Dr. 
Covell’s planting method with fine results. 
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fan Idea Worked Out by Ralyh Cornell, 
Landscape firchitect in Lo4 Angeles, 
peor Doctor P. G. White of That City 


Dr. WHITE had a back yard, and he wanted to 
have in it a cutting garden, where he could amputate 
posies for house bouquets, and a maternity hospital 
for bringing baby plants into the world. In its then 
condition the yard wasn’t looking well. Dr. White 
wisely called a specialist into consultation—land- 
scape architect Ralph Cornell, who examined the 
patient, made a quite encouraging diagnosis, and 


prescribed a course of treatment. 


Getting Ll. ong 


Tue ground was cleared and leveled, and 
beds and paths laid out. The manner of divid- 
ing up the circle assured a very clever effect. 
The paths, getting narrower as they neared 
the center, would produce an illusion of per- 
spective, and look longer than they actually 
were, thus making the garden look larger than 
it actually was. Concrete borders were put in, 
and the foundation of the 8-sided lath house 
was begun. The patient was beginning to look 
more like its new self. 


They Made Se! 


Tue lath house was foundationed, built, and 
last-touched. The paths were graveled, and a 
garden gate was installed. The flower beds 
were prepared and planted, shrubs and rose 
trees were set out, and nature got to work on 
the growing. When the scars of the landscap- 
ing, building, and gardening operations had 
healed, the old back yard was better than new, 
and had a brand-new face. Such facial surgery 
can uplift the face of the earth. Let’s have a 
whole lot more of it! 


MODERN DESIGN 
IN CUTTING GARDEN 
AND LATH HOUSE 





Starting Out 





Looking 2 ways at construction getting under way 
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It's gooder than good. If they wouldn't obscure the 
lath house, the picture would have Dr. White and Mr. 
Corneil in the center, shaking hands 
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PLANS FOR THE 
LATH HOUSE . 







FLOOR PLAN 
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Greenhouse Calendar 


JANUARY. Sow tuberous begonias, streptocarpus, 
gloxinias, African violets, naegelias. Water sparingly— 
lightly spray the whole greenhouse interior twice daily. 
Keep day temperature 65° to 75° F.; night, 10° (no 
more) lower. Sunny days, open roof ventilators 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. Always have NO plant rubbish. 


FEBRUARY. Start repotting potted plants. As days 
lengthen and brighten, increase watering, and open 
roof ventilators longer. Propagate coleus from cuttings, 
Rex begonias from leaves. Sowsensitive plant (mimosa ). 
Spray everything. In greenhouses, sprays require more 
dilution or should be special greenhouse sprays. 


MARCH. Take cuttings of potted plants’ half-ripe 
wood. With begonias, coleus, and other soft-wooded 
plants, make cuttings from young shoots. Plant glox- 
inia tubers. Sow impatiens, torenia, cockscomb. 
Divide, propagate maidenhair ferns 3 years or older. 
Remove bottom inch of roots when dividing. Finish 
all repotting. Plant lycopodium as floor covering. 
Continue spraying. 


APRIL. Make leaf cuttings of African violets. Sponge 
leaves of all potted plants once monthly, now through 
October. Start increasing water. Spray. Plant gesneria 
tubers for fall-blooming potted plants. Sow calceolarias 
and large-flowered cinerarias. 


MAY. Start dormant poinsettias; take cuttings, mid- 
dle May to mid-July, for successive winter bloom. 
Open side ventilators, all day. Tack cheesecloth over 
all ventilators—insects. Plant vines inside. Spray. 


JUNE. Water frequently, lavishly, now through 
September. Sow large-flowered calceolarias, now 
through August, for successive spring bloom. Get 
colored foliage plants—anthurium, croton, hibiscus, 
tillandsia, sansevieria, alocasia. Spray. 


JULY. Sow schizanthus and large-flowered cinerarias, 
for Christmas bloom. Take coleus cuttings for fall and 
winter decoration. Give palms commercial fertilizer, 
light dose. Spray. 


AUGUST. Sow Primula malacoides for winter dis- 
play. Sow Cyclamen persicum, now through February, 
for successive bloom beginning 15 months later. Now 
available in 8 colors. Spray. 


SEPTEMBER. Plant daffodils and hyacinths, for 
Christmas. Bury pots in cool outdoors spot; 8 inches 
under, 10 or 12 weeks, till sprouting occurs. Bring in, 
give subdued light till sprouts turn healthy green. 
Give chrysanthemums commercial fertilizer. Spray. 


OCTOBER. Bring in azaleas to force for Christmas 
bloom. Keep temperature not below 60° F., day and 
night, now through December. Move ferns to freer, 
better-lighted positions for winter. Spray. 


NOVEMBER. Choose best chrysanthemums, for 
propagation in March; discard others. Return to 
January watering. Beware of wetting poinsettia 
blooms. Open ventilators, roof only, only when sun is 
shining. Spray, last time till February. 


DECEMBER. Fumigate greenhouse with greenhouse 
fumigant. Paint outside, whitewash inside and benches. 
When poinsettias stop blooming, withhold water 
gradually. When all leaves fall, lay pots on their sides 
under benches. When plants are thoroughly dry, store, 
still potted, till May. 
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Pruning Calendar 


WINTER (December 1 to February 28). Prune fruit 
trees, rose bushes, ornamental vines. When pruning 
anything, paint cuts over one inch with a pruning 
compound. Don’t prune spring-flowering shrubs now— 
they won't flower. Cut back, to ground, all canes of all 
berry vines but Himalaya blackberry—leave 4 canes 
on these, cut the 4 back to 4 buds. Remove dead or 
cross-touching branches of shade trees. With diseased 
trees, call a tree surgeon. Cavities must be filled by 
experts. Start rejuvenating all overgrown shrubs: cut 
back 4 of oldest branches to 3 inohes from ground. 
Cut back remaining 24 the following 2 winters. Most 
newly planted shrubs need no pruning first 2 years. 
When planting shade trees, reduce dimensions of 
heads by 4. 


SPRING (March 1 to May 30). Cut all the shrub- 
flowers you want—it’s good pruning. And start the 
real pruning while faded flowers still hang. Cut back 
24 length of all branches that bloomed. Trim hedges 
just as new growth starts, then twice more at 2-month 
intervals. Most hedges can’t stand losing more than 
1/10 their height at a time, so trim:regularly, which also 
keeps them from getting spready. Never prune hedges 
during hot spells—newly exposed inner leaves burn. 
Most evergreens, other than hedges, need no pruning. 
When they’re outgrowing their positions or losing 
their natural shapes, cut off terminal buds of too- 
vigorous branches, just as spring growth starts. If 
they’ve already outgrown or lost, cut back as needed. 


SUMMER (June 1 to August 31). Pruning spring- 
flowering shrubs must be finished by June 30. Prune 
climbing roses in June. Their canes 5 years or older 
should be gradually replaced by young: each June, 
choose 14 of the old canes, located at intervals, and cut 
back to just above a vigorous bud about one foot from 
base. New canes develop from the buds. Continue to 
trim hedges at 2-month intervals. Remove suckers 
from around base, and from trunk below graft, of 
rhododendrons and lilacs. 
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Sjaraying Calendar 


WINTER (December 1 to February 15). Give shade 
trees, fruit trees, shrubs, and roses one heavy thorough 
spraying with dormant spray like Kleenup, Neutrol A, 
or Free-Mulsion, after all leaves drop. On evergreens, 
use a summer spray. Handguns lack pressure—use 
portable tank sprayer, or garden hose water pressure 
sprayer like Insect-O-Gun or Hayes Gun. Just before 
buds burst, spray fruit trees with fungicide like Caltox, 
Cryolite, Bordelo, Qua-Sul, or Bordeaux mixture. 


SPRING (February 16 to May 31). As soon as growth 
starts, spray all outdoor plants, shrubs, and small 
trees, heavily, thoroughly, weekly, with Garden Volck, 
Black Leaf 40, Evergreen, Red Arrow, Lethane 440, 
Tri-O-Gen, Union Garden Spray, Nicona, or Summer- 
Mulsion; or dust, same way, with Tendust, Botano- 
dust, Roto-Dust, or Pomo-Green. For mildew, spray, 
every 2 weeks till cured, with Mil-Du-Spray, Reyco, 
Tri-O-Gen, or Qua-Sul. Bait thoroughly, when growth 
starts, with Taps, Snarol, Bug-Go, Snail-Foil, Pestex, 
Bait-Em, or Irox. Bait 3 more times, 2-week intervals. 
If 12-spotted beetles appear, dust everything, every 
10 days till they disappear, with Caltox or Cryolite. 


SUMMER (June 1 to August 31). Spray or dust 
everything as above, but every 2 weeks. Exception is 
roses: every 2 weeks, spray them with mixture of 
spray and (see Winter) fungicide, or with a combina- 
tion insecticide-fungicide; or dust. If mealybugs attack 
plant roots, water day before, make basin at base of 
plant, fill with cupful of diluted spray. Kill all ants, 
with ant poison; all rodents, with Ortho Rodent De- 
stroyer or Cyanogas. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 

Always exactly follow directions and dilution tables 
that come with products. Never, in hot spells or places, 
spray before 5 p.m. Never, till 3 weeks later, spray any- 
thing dusted with sulphur. A/ways mix portion of spray 
with equal amount of water, then add to rest of por- 
tion of water. Never use outdoor-strength spray in 
lath house or greenhouse. Dilute, or use special 
greenhouse spray. 
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Lath House Calendar 


JANUARY. ‘Heel in’ newbought shrubs or trees 
till you plant. Sow your hardy annuals now: beat the 
neighbors. Sow tuberous begonias and streptocarpus, 
in shallow pots. (Whenever sowing in pots, use shal- 
low.) Sow the new white fibrous begonias. Mix Seme- 
san or Cuprocide with all seeds, to save seedlings from 
“damping-off.”” January, February, March: all water- 
ing about 10 a.m. 


FEBRUARY. As soon as a begonia tuber starts 
sprouting, plant it, top uncovered, in a flat 6 sand, 
Y% peat moss; water lightly daily. Prick out seedlings 
started last month. Take dahlia cuttings: plant clumps 
in sand, water lightly daily, take cuttings of sprouts. 
Try carnations from seed. Bait snails. 


MARCH. Take cuttings from outside shoots of chrys- 
anthemum clumps, and, for covering a hot slope, from 
new ends of verbena plants. Plant protective vines on 
windiest side of lath house— Clematis montana rubens, 
a pink vine; silver lace, white; or winter jasmine, 
bright yellow. Bait snails. Spray or dust everything. 
Always use diluted or special greenhouse spray. 


APRIL. Plant out tuberous begonias started from 
seed or tubers. Grow some in lath house, for cut 
flowers. Plant out streptocarpus. Keep some in. Plant 
baby tears (helxine) scatteringly over floor and under 
benches. Let it overgrow floor except walks. Bait and 
spray. April through October, do all watering before 
3 p.m. 


MAY. Sow more annuals, for continuous summer 
bloom. Plant out chrysanthemums. Give established 
hanging basket plants commercial fertilizer. Get some 
new ones. Increase water. Bait and spray. 


JUNE. Tuberous begonias will start to flower. Never 
water them after 3—with them, wet foliage in late 
afternoon causes bud drop. Order your biennial and 
perennial seeds. Order some new kinds. Spray. 


JULY. Sow biennials and perennials. Keep a complete 
sowing-record—labels often get lost or unreadable. 
Cinerarias sown now make fine fall plants. Give 
tuberous begonias bonemeal. Give hanging baskets 
commercial fertilizer. Spray. 


AUGUST. Sowing biennials and perennials should be 
finished at once. Prick out July-sown seedlings. In 
the milder sections, sow winter-flowering kinds of 
annual. Spray. 


SEPTEMBER. Don’t let seedlings get leggy. Shift 
them when they’re ready. Pot narcissus bulbs for 
potted plants. Give tuberous begonias bonemeal, and 
hanging baskets commercial fertilizer. Spray. 


OCTOBER. Decrease water. Pick faded flowers off 
tuberous begonias and streptocarpus. Pot more narcissi, 
and some tulips and hyacinths. Plant: divisions and 
cuttings of perennials. Spray: last time till March, 
unless pests or disease demand weekly attention till 
annihilated. 


NOVEMBER. Do all watering about 10 a.m. Take up 
tuberous begonias; store till February. Bring outdoor 
streptocarpus in. Take rose cuttings. Put tools and 
supplies in a waterproof place. 


DECEMBER. Place or shelter flats and pots so they 
won’t get dripped on. Restock soil bins. Paint lath 
house. Green shingle stain is fine, and quick-drying. 
Water about 10 a.m. 











BUILDING HISTORY 
INTO A HOUSE 


fain Old Brick 
arn Becomes 


4d Modern Home 





Inspired by the architecture of 
early California missions, Longue- 
ville H. Price of Palo Alto, Calif., 
transformed this long-deserted 
dairy barn into a modern dwell- 
ing in which the romance of the 
past is retained, and combined 
with present day comfort. The 
building was put up in the 1870's 
by Peter Coutts, on his 1400- 
acre ranch that's now a part of 
the Stanford Campus 


With the old building as the 
starting place and the nucleus, 
Mr. Price planned his house. The 
barn became the living room, the 
dining room, and the kitchen. A 
new wing, making an L, became 
the bedrooms. The chimney, in 
the photograph to the left, be- 
longs to the living room fire- 
place, and was built in the wid- 
ened barn door 


In the angle formed by the 
house, and closed in on the other 
sides by a 7-foot white-washed 
brick wall, is the sunny, cloistered 
patio-garden. There are orange 
trees, lemons, avocados, and 
sapotas along the walls; red brick 
walks between richly-planted 
flower beds; and clear water 
talking in a Spanish tile foun- 
tain. From the house, many doors 
open onto the patio 


SUNSET 











The bedrooms and baths in the new wing are 20th Century but 

not out of tune with the rest of the house. The boys’ room is 

knotty pine. The bedroom pictured at the top (and another one) 

is rough plaster finish. The ceilings, which are low, are Celotex, 

with hand-adzed antiqued beams. The woodwork is the Philippine 

mahogany that's used throughout, and the floors are tiles, smaller 
than those in the "barn" 


The scarred brick walls of the old dairy barn were newly white- 
washed and lightly tinged a mission buff for the living room. A 
red tile floor was laid, and a buff Celotex ceiling put in, leaving 
exposed the weathered beams. Above the walls and below ceil- 
ing level is a plaster border which will some day wear early 
California murals. Furnishings are largely Spanish antiques. The 
wrought-iron chandelier burns candles and is NOT wired 
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The corner pictured in the upper right-hand corner of this page 

is the corner of the cloister where the old wing meets the new. 

The cloister floor is of large red tiles to harmonize with the red 

brick of the patio walks. The hooded brick fireplace is trimmed 

with Spanish tile. This spot is the place to sit, of an evening, 

eating barbecued steaks and watching the color tones change 
on the brick walls of the garden 


The lower photograph shows where the really serious cooking is 

done. Peter Coutts and his Holsteins would, we imagine, feel 

rather at a loss in this part of their barn. It's as cheery and 

handy and modern a kitchen as any modern could want. Hidden 

in a little attic above it is the air-conditioning plant that serves 

the whole house. The kitchen walls, like those of the adjoining 
dining room, are of brick, white-washed 
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Cosmopolitan Salad 
(Illustrated on this page) 


This interesting salad is substantial enough so that with h 


Kitchen 


Trademark Registered, 


ot biscuits and Swiss honey, 


and a cup of tea, it makes a delightful luncheon or ‘‘high tea.’’ To serve 6 or 8 persons, 


allow: 





1 package (3-o0z.) of cream cheese 

1 tablespoonful of cream 
¥% cupful each of chopped ripe and green olives 

1 cupful of pecan kernels, broken 

1 teaspoonful of young green onion, chopped very fine 
% a canned pimiento, chopped 


SUNDAY SUPPER DE LUXE 
%& Cosmopolitan Salad 
Hot Biscuits Swiss Honey 
De-Caffeinated Coffee 








Using a fork, mix the cream cheese with the cream, 


and blend in the other ingredients. Form into a roll, or pack into a shallow dish, and 
chill. At serving time, cut a head of lettuce into slices, and place on individual salad 
plates; spread the lettuce with Thousand Island dressing, and arrange slices or 


squares of the cheese mixture on top. 


To make Swiss honey, add 4 tablespoonfuls of softened butter and 4 tablespoonfuls 


of whipped cream to a cupful of strained honey, and beat 
velvety in texture.—M. K. P., San Diego. 


for a long time, until quite 


Chili Squash for Two 





1 pound of Italian squash | 
1 medium-sized can of chili con carne 
Grated Parmesan cheese 





Dinner in One 
Baking Dish 








Wash the squash, and without paring or trimming, boil in salted water for 10 


minutes. Drain, cut off stem and blossom ends, split in 


halves lengthwise, and lay 


in an oiled baking dish. Pour the chili con carne over the squash, sprinkle thickly 
with grated Parmesan cheese, and bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 20 minutes. 


Serve in the baking dish.—L. T., San Francisco. 


Surprise Liver Loaf 


Few persons realize they are eating liver when it is served to them in this inter- 
esting way. It is especially appreciated by those who do not greatly care for liver 


but eat it because it is such a rich source of iron. 





Beef liver, which is less expensive than calves’ liver, 
may very nicely be used in this dish, which calls 
for: 

2 pounds of liver, in one piece 

1 bay leaf, broken small 

4 slices of raw bacon 


1 medium-sized onion 
% cupful of crumbled toast 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 
Grapefruit and Orange 
Salad 


¥Surprise Liver Loaf 
Buttered Carrots 
String Beans in Tomato Sauce 
Bran Muffins Currant Jelly 


Baked Pears Coffee Milk 








Salt and pepper to taste 


Wipe the piece of liver with a damp cloth, put it into a roaster, sprinkle with 
the bits of bay leaf, and lay the strips of bacon over the meat. Pour in barely enough 
hot water to cover the bottom of the roaster, put on the lid, and bake very slowly 
(at 300°) for an hour, or until very well done. Remove from the oven and let cool, 
then grind the meat and all the other ingredients, using the medium blade of the 


food grinder. Rinse out the roaster with a little hot wate 
mixture, thinning to about the consistency of cornmeal 


r and add it to the ground 
mush. Press the mixture 


firmly into an oiled loaf pan, and bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 45 minutes. 
Turn out on a large platter, surround with buttered carrots, and garnish with 


parsley. It will serve 4 to 6 persons.—L. W., Salem, Ore 


Mint Cocktail 





With a sharp knife peel 3 oranges, cutting away 
the white outer membrane. Dice the pulp, not too 
small, and cut slices of pineapple into similar-sized 


A Grand Preliminary for 
Any Dinner 








pieces. Crush coarsely 14 pound of after-dinner mints, 
mix with the fruit, and chill for an hour before serving 


in sherbet glasses, topped 


with finely-crushed ice and powdered sugar. A small spoonful of whipped cream 
may be used instead of ice if preferred.—Mrs. J. G. M., Los Angeles. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to 


the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 


Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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U. S. Patent Office 


“Letters from Home” 
(Illustrated on this page) 


“Letters from Home,” the Cornish people called meat pasties, (pronounce the ‘‘a”’ 
as in “‘pass’’), for they represented a bit of Cornwall or a breath from the lanes of 
Devon to the English miners who came years ago to dig treasure from the natural 
vaults of the Sierra. There are many variations in the recipe, but all of them are meat 
pies wrapped up like apple turnovers. Invite several of your good friends in for an 
informal dinner and initiate them into the mysteries 
of the Cornish pasty. 





Crust (for 2 pasties) 
1 cupful of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
44 cupful of shortening 
Cold water 
Filling (for each pasty) 


DINNER FOR A RAINY 
EVENING 


Tomato Bouillon 
Crackers Celery Heart 
%''Letters from Home" 
Peach Pickles Cabbage Slaw 
Buttered Zucchini 


3 tablespoonfuls of finely diced pork and round steak 
2 tablespoonfuls of minced onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of finely diced raw potatoes 
Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


Bran Rolls Quince Jelly 
Fruit Cake Cheese Coffee 











Cut the shortening into the flour and salt, add barely enough water to hold it together, 
roll out 14” thick and cut into rectangles about 5” x 9” in size. Across the center of 
each piece arrange the ingredients in layers, salting and peppering each layer: first, 2 
tablespoonfuls of the chopped meat, then the onion, the potatoes, and the remaining 
tablespoonful of meat. Put the butter on top of the mound. Bring up the two “flaps” 
of crust to meet on top, pinching the edges and tucking the ends under to form a neat 
loaf. Place on a baking pan, and bake 45 minutes to an hour in a moderate oven (350°), 
or until done when tested with a fork.—Mrs. H. E. V., Grass Valley, Calif. 


Baked Salmon with Oysters 


This is an interesting dish, sure to prove popular in spite of, rather than because of 
its low cost. To serve 4 to 6 persons, allow: 





1 No. 2 can of salmon (or 2 cupfuls of 
left-over boiled or baked salmon) 
1 No. 1 can of oysters 


FRIDAY DINNER 
Halves of Grapefruit 
Salt, pepper, and paprika %& Baked Salmon with Oysters 
2 cupfuls of rich, thick cream sauce Sliced Cucumbers in French 
Butter Dressing 
Cracker crumbs Boiled Potatoes in 
Parsley Butter 
Buttered Whole-Kernel Corn 
Baked Apples Crisp Cookies 
Coffee Milk 


Drain the liquor from the salmon and oysters, and 
add evaporated milk or thin cream to make 2 cupfuls 
of liquid. Heat 3 tablespoonfuls of butter, blend in 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour, then add the liquid and cook, 
stirring, until smoothly thickened. Season to taste with salt and pepper. Remove bones 
and skin from the salmon, break it into good-sized chunks, and put it into a casserole 
sufficiently small so that the layer of salmon will be rather deep. Pour the cream sauce 
over it, then cover the top with small oysters laid on smoothly (if large oysters are 
used, cut them into small pieces), cover with coarse cracker crumbs, dot with butter, 
sprinkle with paprika, and bake in a moderate oven (375°) for 30 minutes. Serve with 
sliced cucumbers marinated in a tangy French dressing.—Mrs. H. A., San Francisco. 











Orange Breakfast Bread 


This delicious cake-like bread is just right served warm for Sunday morning 
breakfast, or for a luncheon or supper dessert any day of the week. It requires: 


1% cupfuls of cake flour, sifted before measuring 


2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
¥% cupful of powdered sugar SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


% teaspoonful of salt Tall Glasses of Orange Juice 
1 egg, beaten slightly Containing Strips of 
Juice and grated rind of 1 medium-sized orange Fresh Pineapple — 
Additional water if necessary Scrambled Eggs, Garnished 
with Ham, Bacon, and Sausages 


% Orange Breakfast Bread 
Coffee 





Sift the dry ingredients together into a bowl. 
Beat the egg, add the grated orange rind and the 
juice, and stir into the dry mixture, beating just 
enough to dampen all the ingredients. It may be necessary to add a little water or 
more orange juice; the dough should be of a little thicker consistency than for 
ordinary layer cake. Spread the dough an inch thick in a 9-inch diameter round 
pan or an &-inch square one, sprinkle the top thickly with powdered sugar and 
nuts, dot with bits of butter, and bake in a moderate oven (375°) for 20 to 25 
minutes, or until nicely browned and firm when tested with a toothpick. Cut in 
wedges or squares and serve warm. On second thought, better double the recipe !— 
Miss A. K., Carmel, Calif. 
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Letters from Home 
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Room R ect o4 


Baby’s Nursery 


Just the kind of story-book room most young mothers visu- 
alize for the newest-comer is this nursery in softest blue and 
rose and ivory, designed by Edgar Harrison Wileman. It’s a 
small room—10’ x 12’—with a 4’ x 8’ sun-bath bay of windows 
fitted with ultra-violet-admitting glass. A sturdy low fence 
decorated with cut-out plywood figures—girls and vines and 
flowers, all painted in gay colors—keeps the small creeper 
corraled on the soft ivory goatskin rug in the,sunny alcove. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Walls: canvassed and painted light blue. 
Woodwork and ceiling: painted white; scalloped wood trim around 
tops of walls, also painted white. 
Floor: carpeted in medium-blue. broadloom. 
Windows: white Venetian blinds with blue tapes. 


FURNISHINGS 


Curtains: ruffled Point d’ Esprit, crossed and tied back with blue 
ribbons. 

Bassinet: hung with Point d’ Esprit curtains tied with pink ribbons; 
bedspread and pillow of quilted ivory celanese taffeta. 

Wardrobe: painted rose color; fitted with sliding trays and hanging 
space. 

Play yard, lamp, and small tables: painted rose color. 

Chair: small upholstered one, covered in ivory damask. 


Following the general color scheme given, the decorating 
plan can be simplified or elaborated to suit one’s own ideas. 
Simplicity is, of course, to be preferred, for upkeep of fancy 
draperies and coverlets is a real problem, and a baby’s room 
must be kept immaculate. 





Child’s Room 


Rooms must grow up along with the children that live in 
them. Here is one for a pre-schooler or kindergartner that pro- 
vides nicely for his developing interests. It’s a 10’ x 12’ room, 
also. 

BACKGROUNDS 

Walls: papered; white background with small design of polka-dots 

and fan motifs in red. 

Woodwork and ceiling: painted off-white. 

Floor: carpeted wall to wall with broadloom in beige-and-burgundy 
all-over effect. 

Windows: Venetian blinds, painted white with red tapes. 

FURNISHINGS 

Bed: maple, full-length; has guard rails that may be removed when 

child outgrows their need. 

Desk, desk chair, book case, lamp, and chest of drawers: also maple. 

Bedspread: white muslin with candlewick design. 

Piano: small, painted white. 

Slipper chair: covered in chintz, white with red design. 

Curtains: ruffled white marquisette, crossed and tied back with 

ruffled cuffs of red andgwhite chintz matching the chair. 


’ The little piano, larger than a toy and smaller than a regu- 
lation one (it sells for $69.50), is included in this room because 
it is important for a little child to get acquainted with the joy 
of making music as well as of listening to it. 

Worth pointing out is the fact that the broadloom carpet is 
laid over Ozite moth-proof rug cushion, making the floor softer 
and quieter to walk on and warmer to play on. This inexpensive 
rug cushion is an excellent investment, for it adds years of life 
and looks to a carpet. 


A room of one's own should provide 
for growing interests as well as grow- 
ing bodies. This one has a little piano 
for making one's own music, a desk 
for writing one's own stories and 
drawing one's own pictures. Books on 
the shelves and colored prints on the 
walls enlarge the childish vision. The 
colors of the room are red and white 
and beige 
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Traditional soft blue, soft rose, and ivory 
are the colors of this nursery, done in story- 
book style with draped bassinet and all. 
The sun-bay or alcove, where baby may 
roll and stretch like any kitten, is an inter- 
esting feature. Its windows are fitted with 
special glass that admits a higher propor- 
tion of ultra-violet rays than ordinary win- 
dow glass 














ATHER should provide two bathrooms! 
Even then, his big family would have plenty 
of hot water—thanks to an AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER wisely selected with ample 
capacity for peak demands. Generous in service, 
thrifty in operation, the GAS AUTOMATIC 


“always delivers” at a faucet’s turn—depend- 





able as your gas service itself — giving conven- 


ience a new dimension, comfort a brighter smile. 


WATER HEATING ¢ COOKING ¢ HEATING 


& 
BY) 
po Posed by members of the famous “Jones 


Family” cast (20th Century-Fox Produc 
tions), which includes... Shirley Deane, 
Dixie Dunbar, June Carlson, Jed Prouty, 
Spring Byington, and Kenneth Howell. 
See their current hit: “Off to the Races.”’ 


Your home needs hot water — for bathing, 
shaving, laundry, cooking, dishes — as many 
as 150 times a day. A GAS AUTOMATIC 
supplies hot water for an entire family’s tub 
baths, or a large weekly washing, at an aver- 
age fuel cost near the price of an ice cream 
cone. See new storage and instantaneous models 
displayed by your Gas Company or Appli- 


ance Dealer. Budéet-fitting terms, of course. 


¢ REFRIGERATION 


The Pacific Coast Gas Association, Inc. (a non-profit service organization 
of which your Gas Company is a member), 447 Sutter St., San Francisco THE MODERN FUEL 
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FROM TOP TO TOE 


FOR WESTERN SKI-ING 
by Votothy Dodds 


Wrirs ski togs, the proper thing will 
be to go, not top to toe, but toe to top. 

The boot is the master of the ski and, 
therefore, the captain of your fate. Make 
up your mind to spend plenty for boots, 
and demand quality and fit. A good ski 
boot is hefty and moisture-proof. The toe 
is boxed all around, the heel is grooved to 
fit the binding, and the sole is stiff and 
usually reinforced with a steel shank under 
the arch. Boots should fit snugly over 
2 pairs of wool socks. 

Like the boots, pants and jacket are for- 
ever wedded to utility. The material must 
be warm, snowproof, light-weight. Rather 
than bundle up like an old-fashioned layer 
baby, choose a few really warm things— 
with a sheddable jacket. (Don’t be afraid 
of all-wool undies. Snuggies, for example, 
are just the thing for ski-ing.) Steer clear 
of fuzzy angoras and brushed wools—you 
might as well wear blotters. Rather, choose 
hard-finished snow-resistant wool gabar- 
dine or, lighter-weight but equally anti- 
snow, Byrd cloth or Grenfell. 

The cut of ski togs must allow freedom 
of action, but must prohibit uninvited 
snow from crashing the gaps. 

Whether you prefer the ankle-length 
bloused ski pant or the newer knicker, look 
for roominess in the knee and the seat, 
tight-fitting bands at the bottoms, and a 
high, tight-fitting waist. 





Some pants can be worn either as ankle- 
lengths or as knickers. (I don’t call them 
plus fours, for they’re plus fours plus.) 
With knickers you'll wear gaiters, hair seal 
or white waterproof canvas. 

Whatever style jacket you like—and 
it’s here there’s most choice of cut—look 
for roominess in the shoulders and the 
elbows, a neck capable of closing tight, and 
tight-fitting wrist bands. The jacket should 
either overlap the pants-top, or meet it in 
some snow-tight sealing, like a zipper. 

As for color, you'll cut a finer figure in 
the snow if you stick to dark colors— 
which means possibly brown but 9 times 
out of 10 navy blue. 

Sagely sober up to this point, we can 
go color-crazy on accessories. The sweater 
may be a harem-scarem wool slip-on or a 
dizzy plaid flannel shirt. 

Wool mittens, imported and domestic, 
come in every inconceivable color and pat- 
tern—usually to match the socks, or the 
socks-toque-and-scarf set. For extreme 
weather, some skiers wear 2 pairs. One or 2, 
all little kittens should have mittens that 
fit snugly at the wrist, if they expect to ski. 

If you use a knitted toque or one of 
those sketchy knitted bands that merely 
keep your hair on, take snow glasses. 
They're not quite so necessary with the 
Norwegian visored cap which, apropos of 
eyes, comes with and without warm ear- 
laps. 

If you would not trade in your skin for 
a good durable piece of elephant hide, take 
along your favorite cold cream, and use it 
with abandon. As to ski beauty otherwise, 
a lithe and graceful body is 9/10 of the 
battle, and the fresh glow of winter in your 
cheeks, the rest. 

So, togged up, let’s see to our equipment 
(page 6) and be off Pacific Coasting To 
Western Snowlands (page 4). 


The Eternal Feminine 
In 132 Pages 


Sylvia of Hollywood, who’s shaped the 
figures and fortunes of many stars, takes 
the whole of womankind under her wing 
in her latest book, which is really a heart- 
to-heart chiding fit to snap anything in 
skirts into full beauty and. charm. Pull 
Yourself Together, Baby, she says, and pro- 
ceeds to pull to pieces the average girl (and 
the average woman) and put her together 
again, a bit of feminine perfection. Good 
practical helps on figures and faces, and 
good sound (and a bit slangy) advice on 
personality and social grace. The dollar 
for this book may not change your whole 
life; it will give you a new slant on your- 
self. Cartoons by Paki. 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERINGER 


Suit of Skio-Twill, combination of 
gabardine and Lastex. Navy blue 
trousers, lighter blue jacket. $45. Tur- 
tle neck sweater, navy or red, $8.95. 
Mittens from Norway, $2.95. Socks, 
$3.95. Gaiters, $4.95. Boots, $18.50. 
Skis by Northland, $16.95. Imported 
Kamdhar ski-bindings, $9.95. Ski poles, 
$5.25. Costume and equipment by 
courtesy of The Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco. Suit designed by Maurice Ochs, 
and found also at Meier & Frank in 
Portland, and at other leading Coast 
stores. 


Jacket of Grenfell cloth, a material 
that sneers at wind and wet. $14.50. 
Knickers, $11.50. Cap, $1.65. Fancy 
stitched mittens from Norway, $2.50. 
Socks, $6.50. Boots, $19.50. Skis from 
Norway, $23.50. Ski poles, $6.75. Cos- 
tume and equipment by courtesy of 
Spiro's, San Francisco. Jacket and 
knickers are Hirsch-Weis ''White 
Stag," carried also by Meier & Frank 
in Portland, and by other prominent 
Coast stores. 
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HE years of natural skin loveliness 

are so pitifully short and few! Almost 
before we know it, skin blemishes en- 
croach. Faint lines become deeper, pores 
larger, texture coarser. Blackheads, dry 
scaly roughness, saggy folds show 
themselves. 

What has happened when our skin 
develops these faults? 

* Its natural defenses have weakened. Oil 
glands no longer work faithfully to keep 
the skin supplied with precious oils 
which make it supple and fine and fresh. 
Circulation of the blood which carries 
off waste and brings nourishment to the 
skin, has become sluggish. 

These weakening natural defenses 
against invading blemishes must be re- 
built. You must help and supplement 
Nature. 
¢ But you must be sure that what you 
do will really help, not hinder. Doing the 
wrong thing may be quite as bad as 
doing nothing at all. 

What you need — and all you need — 
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is just one inclusive, complete cream 
which is patterned on natural skin oils. 


And this is what you have in Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream! 

Just as Nature’s complete skin oils 
keep youthful skin soft and fine and 
supple, so this complete cream supplies 
the precious oils for which your skin is 
starving, and provides the means to 
speed up its sluggish circulation. 


Many of the most brilliant stars in 
Hollywood know this secret of skin care. 
“One cream,” they say, “is all we need, 
but it must be the complete cream which 
is patterned on natural skin oils.” 
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A depleted skin is a 
defenseless skin—oan 
easy prey to invading 
blemishes. When your 
skin develops flaws, Na= 
ture is calling for help. 


How simple it is! No high priced beauty 
treatments. No elaborate set of creams 
—one for this, another for that, and 
each in turn seeming to undo the work 
of the others 

Start tonight this easy, inexpensive 
way of rebuilding your skin’s defenses. 
Pat a little Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
into your skin, always stroking upward 
and “outward. Do this regularly, and 
within a surprisingly short time you'll 
see your skin becoming finer, softer, 
smoother; texture firming up; black- 
heads, coarse pores, shadowy lines fad- 
ing. Once more “young” loveliness for 
your skin! 


NGRAMS “creas 


A REFINER, A CLEANSER, A 


FOUNDATION, ALL-IN-ONE 
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Are you tired of old-fashioned 
windows—constantly pulling drapes to 
get privacy, escape glare or prevent rugs 
fading? 


Why not modernize your windows now 
with Ry-Lock Venetians? Smart and trim 
in appearance, they bring out the full 
beauty of your windows—enable them 
to perform their true functions. 


Ry-Lock Venetians give lasting satisfac- 
tion —the slats being practically wear- 
proof — the Ry-Lock quality hardware 
mechanically perfect. Plenty of style 
too, with Ry-Lock’s duo-tone tape, Cata- 
lin pulls and other exclusive refinements. 


You'll find prices in a range to fit your 
purse and purpose. Consult “Where to 
Buy’ section for nearest authorized*deal- 
ers. Write for FREE illustrated folder. 


RY-LOCK COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro, California 
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your Windows 
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Orange 
Toast 


Mrs. W. G. Revo of Pasadena serves it 
for breakfast or afternoon tea (that’s 
the drink it’s swellest with) or in the 
after-dinner hours when friends drop in 
and bring their appetites with them. 

She makes it thiswise. Grate fine the 
rind of one medium-size orange. Mix 
thoroughly with %4 cupful of granulated 
sugar. Add just enough orange juice to 
moisten the sugar. Too much will sog the 
toast, too little will make it too sugary. 
Toast half-inch slices of de-crusted 
bread in the broiling oven and butter well 
immediately to prevent hardening. Spread 
with the orange-sugar and put back un- 
der the broiler. Watch it closely—it burns 
easily. Remove when it begins to bubble. 
Cut in strips or triangles and serve at 
once. 


Entertaining on the 
Maid’s Day Out 


Mrs. Robert Mayers, of Los Angeles, 
likes to give buffet suppers. Her maid 
doesn’t like such informal affairs. Being an 
unusually competent and willing person, 
Bertha doesn’t mind preparing the food, 
or cleaning up afterward, especially since 
Mrs. Mayers always has an extra woman 
in to help with the dishes. What dismays 
her is the gay confusion, the casual jump- 
ing up for second helpings, the visiting be- 
tween tables that makes orderly, correct 
serving impossible. 

“The day before the party,’’ according 
to Mrs. Mayers, “I would have a worried 
expression in the kitchen; during the party 
the expression would become one of pain- 
ful bewilderment; and the day after the 
party there would be a severe headache 
and a list of grievances. To engage a set of 
waitresses would only have complicated 
the situation. And so I decided to do my 
entertaining on Bertha’s day out. The re- 
sults have delighted me and awed my 
guests. 

“Last Sunday I entertained 28. I didn’t 
have to be timid about adding to the list, 
I didn’t have to consult Bertha to see if 
she could manage. My menu was simple 
(all Sunset recipes by the way). 

“On Saturday Bertha prepared the des- 
sert, washed the salad vegetables and put 
them in bags in the refrigerator. We checked 
over our pottery dishes and silver ware. 
Sunday before she went out, Bertha ar- 
ranged the hot dish—macaroniand cheese— 
in 2 large baking pans. At 5:30 I added the 
milk when I put them into the oven. By 
noon everything was done that could be 
done ahead, and Bertha left, relieved, and 
perhaps a little contrite. 


“At 4 o'clock I set the tables. A little 
later I arranged the salad in 2 large bowls 
and returned it to the refrigerator, and 
placed the cold meat on the platters. Sup- 
per was to be served at 7. At 6:30 the 
woman who was to do the dishes, came. 
She filled the water glasses and put the 
bread, butter, and relishes on the indi- 
vidual tables. 

“She didn’t come out of the kitchen 
again until she served the coffee. Each 
table had its own coffee set. With no 
Bertha hovering around, my guests took 
splendid care of themselves. There was no 
waiting around to be served. And I enjoyed 
the party tremendously myself.” 

Here are a couple of buffet supper menus 
that Mrs. Mayers has found especially 
satisfactory to both hostess and guests. 

BUFFET MENU I 
Green Salad with French Dressing 
Boiled Tongue 
(Cold, or Hot with Raisin Sauce) 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Celery Spiced Preserves 


French Sour Bread, Heated 
Coffee 


Olives 
Rye Bread 
Individual Pies 
BUFFET MENU II 
Russian Salad 
(Cooked vegetables chilled and marinated, added to 
shredded lettuce, garnished with sliced hard egg) 
Chili Con Carne 
(A Sunset recipe to which I add rice) 
Olives and Relishes 
Parker House Rolls 
Cheese and Crackers Preserves 
Chocolate Cup Cakes Topped with Whipped Cream 


or 
Cocoanut Layer Cake 
offee 
Tamale 
Tempters 


Porter, an occasional West 
Coast visitor from Chicago, is responsible 


Virginia 


for this peppy appetizer for serving with a 
variety of drinks—not with Wassail Bowl, 
however, if you please. Cut Mexican style 
canned tamales in inch or inch-and-a-half 
lengths, wrap each piece in a half strip of 
bacon, fasten with cocktail picks, and broil 
or bake in a piping hot (500°) oven. Serve 
hot. 


Food Is Not 
All of Eating 


Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom, 
authors of Garden Gossip and How To 
Arrange Flowers, have written a Book of 
Table Setting (Doubleday Doran, $1). The 
little volume contains probably not more 
than a small salt-cellarful of really new in- 
formation, but there’s a generous salad- 
bowlful of reminders that are always good, 
about appropriateness, quality, correct 
service, ingenuity and taste in accessories 
and decorations, and all the other ingredi- 
ents that go into “‘table-setting adven- 
tures.’’ The chapter on the use of flowers, 
foliage, and fruit includes several smart 
ideas for smart dinner tables, formal and 
informal. 
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THE LIFE 
OF THE PARTY 


‘at 


One of the most pleasantly surprising 
surprise parties we’ve heard about com- 
bined the old-fashioned box social, the 
auction, and the shower. The surprise was | 
for newlyweds, newly returned from the | 
honeymoon. The conspirators had guests 
come in old clothes and bring box suppers. 
The boxes were auctioned off, unopened. 
And the hostess supplemented with a hot 
dish and lots of coffee. Proceeds of the 
auction went to the surprised couple, who 
put it in the Grand Piano Fund. 





Easy 
Money 


Easy Money, which is built after the 
little-big-business pattern of Monopoly, | 
irons out several of the latter's wrinkles. | 

Them as has gone through bankruptcy | 
early in the game of Monopoly and has sat | 
around twiddling their thumbs till cock- 
crow while the capitalists battled to a 
finish will appreciate the fact that in Easy 
Money the jig is up and the game is ended 
when one player hits rock bottom. 

And those who in business games always 
manage to play the part of the “‘little man”’ | 
will find some comfort in this variation: | 
you can’t buy a second piece of property 
on one side of the board till you’ve got at 
least one piece on every other side, nor can 
you put up new buildings. This clamps | 
down on the Shylocks who sometimes find | 
it expedient in Monopoly to buy upa whole 
side and get hold-up rents. 

These are the reasons many gamesters | 
prefer Easy Money, which comes in dollar | 
and $2 editions. 





It shuffles the cards for you without 
massaging ‘em to death. Master Shuf- 
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> r OF MAcINE this lovely young mother is your 
Bm » daughter. Rhapsodies she used to play, now turn 
= oO into lullabies. It’s the Children’s Hour .. . that 

ir om magic time between dusk and the sand-man’s 
iy) a call. Little Bo Peep . .. Jack Horner... 
LT Nal, Humpty Dumpty and the Ginger-Bread Man 


, all come to life in happy song! 
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... and now they are three! 


Life has given of its sweetest to her . . . a happy home, a devoted 
companion, and the dearest of little girls to cherish and guide. 
Her hours at the piano are richer and fuller than ever before . . 
for with motherhood, music takes on added beauty and tenderness. 
Now with keenest delight, she plays favorite after favorite for her 
diminutive audience of one. She builds the happiest of futures for 
this very important little person. And of all the splendid things 
she plans .. . just as her parents did for her .. . the finest and 
most lasting will be the priceless gift of music — music that she 
herself may create. 


Let Sherman, Clay help you to choose the right piano! 
Sherman, Clay & Co., with many years of sound 

experience in the piano business, will gladly talk y y/ 
with you about selecting a worthy piano for your y 
little girl. If possible, let your choice be Steinway, Ya \ 
truly the most perfect of pianos. Next, we suggest Y 

the ever-lovely Chickering . . . or the Stroud, A. B. 
Chase, Aldrich and others, each the finest in its class. 
Prices range from $235 for the new type console 
pianos to $885 for a Steinway. As to terms . 
payments may be spread over a period of three 
years to make buying your piano an easy matter. 





* This is the sixth episode of a series in the life of a little girl. 











fler, better stores, $5 
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COMFORT-BEAUTY 


FOR CHILLY SPOTS 


@ This modern oil burning Perfection heater in 
cream-white porcelain beauty gives 10 to 12 hours’ 
comfort from a gallon of kerosene. Firelight 
models have transparent globes of Pyrex brand 
glass. See your dealer. 

@ For larger space stove heating get an oil burn- 
ing Superfex Heat-Director and enjoy circulating, 
radiating and patented directed heat. f 


a 





PERFECTION 
ROOM HEATERS 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
1280 45th Street, Oakland, California 


Please send the booklets | have checked: 
CO Oil Burning PERFECTION Portable Heaters 


C0 SUPERFEX Heat-Directors and Radiating 
Heaters 











Name 


St. or R. F. D. 






Post Office 








County 














COOKING BY THE CALENDAR 








Robinson 
Date Pie 


“This date pie, originated by my mother, 
has been enjoyed in the family for over 30 
years and as friends say they have never 
tasted it excepting at ‘the Robinsons’ I 
am calling it by that name,’’ writes Mrs. C. 
E. Hill, of Seattle. Here are her directions 
for making one big pie. 

1 package (10-oz.) of pitted dates 
1% cupful of sugar 

About 1 cupful of water 

1 teaspoonful of butter 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon extract 
Chopped walnuts if desired 


Cut the dates in thirds (use scissors 
dipped in water to avoid sticking), add 
about a cupful of water, and simmer slowly 
untiltender. Add sugar whenalmost cooked, 
and add more water if necessary while 
cooking so that the dates will be soft and 
quite moist when ready for the pie. Stir in 
the butter and vanilla or lemon flavoring, 
cool slightly, and bake between two crusts 
in a hot oven (450°) for 10 minutes, then 
reduce heat to 375° and finish baking until 
the crust is done and brown—about 20 
minutes longer. This makes enough filling 
for a 9 or 10-inch pie, as it is rich and 
should be a thin pie. 

Vary by adding chopped nuts, by using 
lattice strips for the top crust, or by put- 
ting the cooked dates into a baked shell 
and serving with whipped cream, sprinkled 
with nuts. It is good also topped with ice 
cream. Plain, it is an excellent picnic pie, 
much-liked by men. 


Market Wisdom 
for Western Women 


Ruth Weld, of Los Angeles, was trained 
in marketing lore by an uncle who was a 
chef in a famous western hotel. Generously 
Mrs. Weld passes along these bits of useful 
information, easy to remember and apply 
even when confronted by stacks and bas- 
kets of tempting green and gold and crim- 
son fruits and vegetables in western mar- 
ket places. 

Apples. If stem is soft and sappy, usually 
fresh and tree ripened. 

Apricots and Peaches. Choose the fra- 
grant ones. Those with no odor are usually 
tasteless. 

Grapefruit. Unblemished, smooth, thin 
skins are best. Should feel heavy for their 
size. 

Oranges and Lemons. Should be fragrant. 
Smooth, brilliant skins are usually best. 

Artichokes. Pinch the end of the stem. 
The cut should be white and moist. Heads 
should be tightly closed. 

Broccoli. Take that with short, crisp 
stems. 


Cabbage. Choose heads with closely 


packed leaves and only a slight odor. Splits 
too often indicate worms in the center. 

Carrots. The green portion near the leaves 
should cover only a narrow margin. If 
spread, vegetable is probably tough. 

Cauliflower. Flesh should be tightly 
packed, crisp, and white. 

Eggplant. Stem and segments should be 
firmly attached to skin. 

Head Lettuce. Look for firm, closely 
packed leaves. 

Mushrooms. Raise the skin. The flesh 
should be white, not dark. 

Parsley. If fresh it’s always fragrant. 

Peas. Should feel brittle, not soft. Best 
of all, taste one! It should be sweet and 
crisp. 

Radishes. Center leaves should be small. 

Spinach. Choose straight leaves of deep 
green color. Curved leaves usually mean 
Overgrown tough plants. 

String Beans. Should have a good color, 
and solid stems. Should snap crisply when 
broken. 

Tomatoes. If vine ripened, there will be a 
tempting fragrance at arm’s length. 

Water cress. Leaves should be brittle 
and so brilliant green they look varnished. 


You'll Like 
Carnip Salad 


Dorothy Pramberg, of Concord, Calif., 
furnishes a new twist for the not-so-new 
shredded vegetable salad. The ingredi- 
ents are: 


2 medium-sized carrots 
1 bunch of fresh, tender, white turnips 
Half a head of lettuce 
1 green onion, minced 
3 sprigs of parsley, minced 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Salad dressing 
Scrub the carrots with a metal sponge 
instead of peeling them. Pare the tur- 
nips. Shred both these vegetables with 
a fine shredder, the lettuce with a coarse 
shredder. Add the minced onion and 
parsley and the seasonings, then mix with 
salad dressing (the cooked type is espe- 
cially good with this) and serve in a bowl 
or in crisp lettuce cups on individual 
plates. If the salad is to be kept in the 
refrigerator for a while, add the lettuce 
just before serving. 


Devonshire 
Mushrooms 


While fresh mushrooms, both wild and 
cultivated, are plentiful, this entree will be 
appreciated by those who find the usual 
stewed ones too soupy, says Mrs. E. B. 
Ballard, of Paso Robles, Calif. 

Choose flat mushrooms, about 3 inches 


SUNSET 








in diameter. Wash them very quickly in 
cold water, and pat dry. Slice bread 4 inch 
thick, and cut into rounds about 4 inches 
in diameter. Toast these rounds of bread 
lightly, spread with butter and cream 
mixed to a thick paste, and on the cream 
place a mushroom, upside down to form a 
shallow cup. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
dot with the cream-and-butter paste, then 
cover each mushroom with a jelly glass or 
custard cup, the edge resting on the toast. 
(Use regular oven-proof bell-glasses if you 
have them, of course!) Bake in a gentle 
oven—about 350°—for 10 to 15 minutes. 
They need merely to be heated through. 
Serve extremely hot, on small plates 
which also are good and hot. These, with 
coffee and a salad, make a mighty good 
luncheon. 


Fill Up the 
Wassail Bowl 


Every holiday time come requests for a 
recipe for the traditional bowl. (Sometimes 
it is spelled ‘‘Wass-Hael”’; it means “‘to 
your health.’’) Here is an especially good 
non-alcoholic one. 


2 sticks (3-inch size) of cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of whole cloves 
1 tablespoonful of cardamom seeds 


1 teaspoonful of whole mace 

1 inch or more of ginger root 

1 quart of apple cider 

6 eggs, well beaten 

2 cupfuls of sieved apple sauce 

Sugar to taste 

Tie the spices loosely in a cheesecloth 

bag and mash or bruise them well. (A 
heavy knife handle or a rolling pin will do 
the trick.) Drop the bag into the cider and 
simmer until a fairly strong spicy flavor is 
obtained, then remove. Add a little of the 
hot cider to the beaten eggs, stirring con- 
stantly, then turn this mixture slowly into 
the hot cider, and cook, stirring, until it 
is of the consistency of boiled custard. Add 
the apple sauce, and sugar to suit the taste. 
Serve hot or cold, in a punch bowl or Tom- 
’n’-Jerry bowl, dropping into it for a gar- 
nish a small red apple or an orange stuck 
with whole cloves. Crisp cookies or ‘‘bis- 
cuit,”’ as the English say, not too sweet, 
are excellent with this winter-weather 
drink. 





"Oh all right, dear, but which 


ones are the tropical plants?" 
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“MAY | FLATTER “IF YOU MUST 


“SO SAY ALL MY ” BUT YOUR KNOW JANE: 






OU ANNE? 
Y FRIENDS AND pressinc, || i's MAZOLA 
initia bi lieing || FRENCH DRESSING = 
WONDERFUL || paRTicuLAR PAINS|] | WHATIS IT? ; 
MADE THIS Way! * 














SALADS, REALLY!'/] WITH THEM!" 









% FRENCH DRESSING for FRUIT SALADS 
1/2 cup Mazola 3 tablespoons lemon juice 


1 tablespoon Karo, Blue Label 
1/3 teaspoon salt 1/8 teaspoon paprika 








Beat until thoroughly blended and use with any fruit salad 











“FRIENDS, AND MY * 


COUNTRYMEN 
YOUR GROUCH 
ABOUT MY SALAD 
DRESSING IS WATER 
OVER THE DAM. 
THANK MAZOLA 
FOR THOSE SMILES 
ON your FACES!“ 










“WELL I'VE LEARNED SOMETHING 
“aur aeneMBeR) |r Sunpnse oe 
THE SECRET OF 7 
AGOOD SALAD || FAMILY TONIGHT 


is MAZOLA.~ 


















































MAZOLA cs 24: Salad Ol wrth Chahaiter Tesectet of ith flavors 

















rue UIE our oF 
SEVEN WHO DRESSES 
TRUE TO TYPE 
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Se ORRY-KELLY 
Samus Warner Bhos.Designer 


MAKES IT EASY! 
Vee Here are two fascinating 
fashion aids you'll want! 


Orry-Kelly’s Figure Analysis Chart 
shows you how simple it is to dress 
true to type. Orry-Kelly’s Studio Styles 
Fashion Forecast gives you an authen- 
tic preview of the styles the stars of 
Hollywood will wear this Spring. Both 
of these valuable style aids are yours 
for only one White King box top. Clip 
coupon below and order yours today! 


The NEW WAY—Cool-Water Washing 


With WHITE KING only is cool-water 
washing possible. Because WHITE 
KING’S gentle, Longer Lasting Suds 


wash —T water comfortably 
<< 


cool to your hands. 


Try WHITE KING’S new 
cool-water washing method 
today. See how soft and 
lovely it keeps your hands! 
See how sparkling and 
white it keeps your clothes! / xx 
It’s the modern way to wash! Ls 







































PHOTOGRAPHS BY GABRIEL MOULIN 
You can drink your vegetables and 
fruits after putting them, fresh and 
uncooked, through this Enterprise 
Juice Extractor. Price, around $5.50 


KITCHENEWS 





~ 


Designed for club and church organi- 
zation use is this De Luxe Drip Coffee 
Urn. Aluminum, 24 or 48 cup size, 
electric or gas heated, $10.50 to $17.50 





Smart looking and smarter acting is 
this Dripcut Honey Dispenser. A 
sliding blade cuts off the flow of 
honey, syrup, or cream. Price, $1 





“Hi-Jacs," gay little knitted wash- 
able Lastex-and-yarn jackets (or 
sox!) for highball glasses, prevent 
finger-chilling and furniture-spot- 
ting; price, 59 cents for a set of 4 


The Foley Food Mill does a speedy 

job of mashing or pureeing fruits and 

vegetables, grating nuts, cheese, etc, 
Family size, $1.25; Junior size, $1 





Transparent, waterproof, elastic- 
edged, these Enduro-Tex bowl 
covers are perfect for refriger- 
ator use. Price, $1 for 4, assorted 
sizes, up to 10 inches in diameter 





Light-weight (4 pounds) but high-speed is the Greyhound electric iron, 
complete with little blue spot-light bulb that lights the iron's own path, 
with heat-indicator dial, and with finger-tip switch in the air-cooled, 


easy-grip bakelite handle. Price, $6.95 at dealers throughout the West 
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HOPKINS 


H<@ atop Nob Hill, overlook- 
ing the Golden Gate and San 
Francisco’s great, new bridges, 
stands the Mark Hopkins—a 
famous hotel in a famous city. 
Among sea foods served at this 
modern hostelry, Pioneer Minced 
Sea Clams are a choice delicacy. 
Pioneers are the nutritious white 
meats only, of select North Pacific 
Razor Clams. Better grocers fea- 
ture Pioneer Minced Sea Clams— 
why not try a can tonight? 

Free recipe folder at your grocer’s, 


or write Pioneer Canneries, Dept. A, 
Exchange Bldg., Seattle. 











YOU KNOW IT’S YOURS 


when marked with Mark your new LINENS with 
CASH’S NAMES—save loss and 
misuse. Choice of styles and colors. 
/ The genuine have “Cash's” woven 
in cutting space. Easily attached 
with thread or Cash’s NO-SO 
Cement. Order NOW from your 
ealer or us. 


TRIAL OFFER: Send 5c for 1 dozen of your 
own first cninontsamg tube of NO-SO Cement, 


pce siscesccencr 


Place, Los Angeles, 
California 

3 doz.$150 6 doz.$2. NO-SO 

] ae i2. “ 3. Cement 
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a tube 
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A New W ay to Carry Money 
STEIN’S COIN HOLDER 


keeps your money where you 
when you want it. 
pocket or purse. 
2 leather, brown, 75c; 
finer grade, brown or black, 
STEIN’S, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





is Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“FOR BABIES ONLY | 


Many years ago, Stedman, an English doc- 
tor, created a Py plone ts to give to babies at 
teething time. Since then babies by the thou- 
sands have happily gone through teething, 
with the aid of Dr. Stedman’s teething 
powders. Nothing to rub on gums. No pare- 
zoric. Just a harmless antacid and bowel regu- 
ator to keep baby happy. Two powders a 
week often prove a God send, 35¢ a package. 


uticura (intmen 
eee Distressing 
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Printed Helps 
for Homemakers 


“Consumers’ Shopping Guide” isn’t a 
book, but a neat box of 77%” x 71%" cards, 


40 of them, 
actual samples of 2 or 3 different grades of 
blankets to wool serge, with compact but 
complete information about that particu- 
lar fabric. To make comparisons even more 
graphic and obvious, a small magnifying 
glass is included in the outfit. There’s 
a handbook of facts to serve as a guide to 
better buying. The whole thing is put out 
by the Homemakers’ Foundation of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., to aid students of better 
buymanship, and is obtainable by mail or 
Roebuck stores 


also 


personal call at Sears, 


| paid, for single sets; 10% discount 


address, for club or school use. This Con- 
sumers’ Shopping 
the 


appears only in extremely small type as a 


Guide is not an adver- 
tising stunt; name of the company 
copyright line on each card. 

“First Foods of America” is a book that 


is devoted exclusively to genuine Mexican 
foods. In addition to detailed directions for 











preparing tortillas, tamales, and chili paste, 
| recipes galore, and menus for dinners and 


luncheons, there are fascinating discus- 
sions of the ancient origin and native use of 
these foods, a group of Mexican songs of 
‘food, and a pronunciation guide. 


“First Foods of America,” by Blanche 





|house Ltd., priced at $2.50, is carefully 


! . *“¢ . 
| written, beautifully printed, 


| gether well worth owning. 


and _ alto- 


Pancakes and waffles plain and fancy, 
|to be served as main dish or dessert, for 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, Sunday supper, 
in the new 20-page illus- 
“New ‘Al’ Waffle and Pan- 
cake obtainable Globe 
| Mills, Los Angeles, in return for a 2-cent 
“Club” pancakes put together sand- 


are presented 

trated booklet, 
Recipes’”’ from 
stamp. 
| e - . . 
| wich fashion with tuna, cheese, and bacon 


fillings; oyster pancakes served with cock- 


tail sauce; tomato wafiles; rolled onion 


| pancakes to serve with roast beef or pot 
cakes; 


| puddings and cobblers—all these are easily 


| roast; fritters; coffee cup 
|made using this clever little book and 
Globe “Al” 
“Having Fun With Popcorn” is an orig- 
|inal little book with lots of ideas on that 


subject. 


each cleverly equipped with | 


one type of fabric, from batiste and bed | 


throughout the West. The price is $1, post- | 
is 


allowed on orders of 10 or more sent to one | 


will appeal to every western family, for it | 


and Edna V. McNeil, published by Sutton- | 


Ce akes; | 


Pancake and Waffle Flour. | 


There are, in addition to directions | 


$ 


oN 


WEEE. 





“Seems he’d been eating lunch 
at a place where the food was 
perfect. (And why, he hinted, 
couldn’t I serve meals as good?) 
So I ate at his restaurant, and 


discovered my cookery wasn't to 
blame. 1 just didn’t know about 
A. 1. Sauce.” 

YOU WON'T FIND many good restau- 
rants where they don’t put A. 1. Sauce on 
the table. Is it expensive? Not a bit!... 





Sprinkle a few drops on meats, fish — in 
soups. A. 1. brings out food’s natural savor. 
Order a bottle from your grocer. Send 3¢ 
for trial bottle. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


C-1, Hartford, Conn. 


@THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH, MAKES FOOD 
TASTE BETTER 
(Use in cooking, too) 





HEUBLEIN OF HARTFORD 


Schilling 


anthla 





| 
| 














Pure 


| 





The 
flavor lasts *S 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 


| for popping corn with and without shorten- | 


|. . r 
ling (using the U. 


illustrated in Kitchenews in the October 
| 1936 issue of Sunset), recipes for popcorn 


S. Electric Popper 


balls, caramel corn, chocolate 


cheese popcorn, and popcorn fudge; 


| 
| popular popcorn games, stunts, and decora- | 


tions for parties. The U. S. Mfg. 
Decatur, IIl., will send a copy of the book- | 
let on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. | 


popcorn, | 
and 


Corp., | 














MOORE 
Push-Pins 


and 


Push-less Hangers 
are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 

10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia; 
























| Address _ 





HEATER 


the newest... most 
authoritative booklet 
on "Hot Water Heating 
for YOUR Home” 


Are you wasting money every 
month with an old water heater? Do 
you realize that you can replace that 
old heater with a DAY and NIGHT 
—cut your gas bills 335 %—and that 
a DAY and NIGHT will pay for 
itself in your home? Few purchases 
made during your lifetime bring so 
many years of constant comfort at 
so little cost, as does a DAY and 
NIGHT WATER HEATER. 

No home is modern or complete 
without such a service. DAY and 
NIGHT engineers have made this 
great savings and service possible 
thru six exclusive features found in 
no other water heaters. 

Merely mail the following coupon 
and we will send by return mail the 
newest most authoritative booklet on 
“Hot Water Heating’—‘“‘Let a 
DAY and NIGHT pay for itself 
in your home”. 





Home of America’s Finest Water Heaters 


| table it stays put in the pits. When there’s 
DAY and N [ G Hi T | no charcoal for the barbecue, the Lippmans 
| just burn up a piece of the yard. All in all, 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 


——_— = |Warm Air in Winter 


1y 


Monrovia, California 


Please send me the free booklet, 


“How to Cut Gas Bills 334%.” 
Name _ 


an ee asin 


BUILDING BRIEFS 





Wooden Laths Made 
Buckle-Proof 


Wooden laths need no longer buckle and 
warp. A process has been perfected to keep 
them straight—a process so simple that 
it’s strange no one ever thought of it before. 
| A series of machine-made indentations 
are made across the grain of the wood, on 
both sides of the lath. The indentations 
break the wood grain but in no way impair 
the strength of the lath. They take up the 
expansion and contraction that causes un- 
processed lath to warp, buckle, twist out 
of shape, pull away from the studs, and 
generally act up. In addition, the lath 
edges are grooved lengthwise, so that they 
fit together snugly, somewhat in the man- 
ner of an end lap joint, but still with room 
| for expansion and contraction. The result 
| is a tight-fitting lath job without the usual 
cracks through which excess plaster is 
forced, to become so much waste material. 

Buckle-Proof Lath costs $1.50 a thou- 
sand more than ordinary lath. Not only 
does it make a superior job, but the slight 
additional cost is written off through elimi- 
nation of waste plaster. Contractors figure 
a buckle-proof job at the same price as one 
using ordinary lath. This lath is produced 
and handled by a number of western lum- 
| ber yards and building supply houses. If 
lit can’t be found in your locality, write 
| the Buckle-Proof Lath Co., 611 N. Alva- 
| rado St., Los Angeles. 








‘Floor for 
Outdoor Living Room 


| Dr. Marion H. Lippman of San Fran- 
| cisco uses cracked apricot pits for the floor 
‘of his outdoor living room at his country 
'place near Los Gatos. He says that they 
| keep down dust, are easy to walk upon, 
last a long time, require no upkeep and 
are cheap. He bought them at the local 
cannery, and they cost $1.50 a ton, plus 
hauling. 

When the ping pong ball bounces off the 


| the hull idea seems to be a good one. 
| 


| Cool Air in Summer 


| Air conditioning equipment for use in 
conjunction with gas heating appliances 
has now been perfected for homes of all 
sizes. For example, one well-known gas 
floor furnace, the Electrogas, may be in- 






























Circulates Heat | 
Will not Smoke 


Spring and fall, the Heatilator Fireplace 
saves weeks of furnace fires, -dollars in 
fuel bills. Actually circulates heat ... 
draws in cool air, heats it; returns it to 
the room. Warms every corner of the 
room, adjoining rooms, too. -— —* 

Ideal for homes in evéty climate. 
Makes summer camps livable weeks 
longer. Solves the heating problem in 
basement recreation rooms. - 


Thousands in Use 

The Heatilator is a correctly designed 
metal form around which any style fire- 
place can be built. Firebox damper, 
smoke dome and down-draft shelf are 
all built-in parts of the unit. Greatly 
simplifies construction, saves material, 
saves labor. Adds but little to the cost 
of the fireplace. 

Write for details; state if building or 
re-modeling a fireplace. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
925 E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Heatilator 4 








Fireplace 
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ACCEPT THIS 
GIFT! yin 


Va 
Yours! \\ 


-This \ 
20c jar ° 


WV of el) // 
BENNETTS, Z 
SILVER POLISH 


UY Cleans and Polishes With In- — 


stant Speed! , . . keeping sil- 

verware bright and glistening. 
This exciting gift-offer is made solely to acquaint 
you with the vastly superior cleaning and polishing 
qualities of BENNETT'S SILVER POLISH! Send just 
10c to cover handling costs, and this full-size 20c 
jar will be sent as a gift postpaid. 


E. W. BENNETT & CO. 


2000 Iéth Street, San Francisco 











Please send me.a 20c gift jar of Bennett's Silver 
Polish postpaid for which | enclose 10c. 


Name... 





Street Address 


City...... ae | | | Mea eee 
Manufacturers of Famous Brilliantshine Metal Polish 








stalled with complete provisions for both 
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heating and cooling. This gas heater is 
placed directly underneath the floor, elimi- 
nating basement space, and will easily 
meet the requirements of from 3 to 5 rooms. 

When heat is desired, the gas is turned 
on, and warm air is forced through the 
rooms by a small electric blower. In warm 
weather, the gas remains off, and the same 
blower forcesa circulation of cool airthrough 
the house. In either case, the air is thor- 
oughly cleaned by passing through filters 
in the furnace. 


Gutters of 
Copper 


Folks who build on woodsy lots should, 
by all means, consider copper instead of 
galvanized iron for gutters, downspouts 
and flashings, says Carl Armpriest, sheet 
metal contractor of Salem, Oregon. De- 
cayed and water-logged leaves accumulat- 
ing in gutters and downspouts have a 
decidedly corrosive action upon iron, and 
have been known to rot out iron gutters in 
less than 10 years. 

According to Mr. Armpriest, copper costs 
about a third more than galvanized iron 
but lasts several times as long. 


Building 
Flashes 


The Architectural Forum, taking its sta- 
tistics from the Department of Labor, esti- 
mates that $860,000,000 will have been 
put into residential construction through- 
out the U. S. during 1936. . . . Progress 
is slow on prefabricated house construc- 
tion; little has been done to further it 
since last year... . The 3 large companies 
specializing in glass construction are 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 307 Madison 
Ave., Toledo, Ohio; Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York, and Structural Glass 
Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York City.... 
Copper roofs are beautiful and lasting 
though expensive. For descriptive litera- 
ture write The New Haven Copper Co., 
Seymour, Conn. 












No more dust 
pans. Just push 
open the door of 
this built-in sani- 
tary dust chute. 
The sweepings go 
into a metal con- 
tainer in the base- 
ment. It's called 
the Sweep Easy 
Dust Chute 
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TOMBOY 


humans dwell. It is Lydia E. Pinkham. 


Today she’s shinnying up the tree with 
Junior and his gang. 

Tomorrow she’ll be a woman. 

Yesterday she turned up her pug nose at 
dolls and lay on the floor to dispatch the 
electric train. 

But in the not far distant future she will 
lavish a mother’s love on a kicking little pink- 
and-white doll of her very own. 

Tomorrow she'll be a woman—a woman 
with all the implications of that complex 
word, facing the three great ordeals that 
women have always faced, and always will. 

When the first hot pains and fainting tell 
her that now she is a woman... when that 
glad but fearsome period ushers in her first 
born . . . and when the autumn of fertility 
brings on the change of life, the menopause 
...it will be through these three ordeals of 
life that the name of another woman, a great 
woman, will often pass her grateful lips in 
heartfelt thanks. 


That woman’s name is known wherever 


She knew the trials of womanhood. And 
she compounded with a kind, strong hand 
her vegetable compound that helps Nature 
tone up the system and thus lessens the dis- 
comforts due to functional disorders occurring 
during the three ordeals of life. That com- 
pound has been written about. It has been 
sung about in jovial strain. Yet it has never 
been taken lightly by the millions of women 
to whom it brought such blessed relief during 
three long generations. 

Lydia Pinkham was not a scientist. Yet 
science and medicine have acclaimed her 
prowess these many years—backed by more 
than a million letters that have come from 
women everywhere. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is not, and this may surprise you, a patent 
medicine. It is a standard proprietary. 

It has done its work nobly for over three 
generations. It is fair to assume that it will 
do the same for you. 


One woman tells another how to go “Smiling Through” with 


Lydia &E Soklanis Vegetable Compound 
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Time to PLANT 





and ’ 
New, Free, Orchard 


& GARDEN Book 


tells how— 


It's a book you will use the year 
‘round—and especially right now at 
the start of planting season. Let it 
help you plan your new garden, or 
remodel your present one. 


@ 80 Pages of Information 


with instructions for planting and care, Complete 

descriptions, with pictures; hundreds of varieties: 

ROSES, CONIFERS FRUIT TREES 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS GRAPE VINES 

CLIMBING PLANTS BERRY PLANTS 
SHADE TREES, etc. 


e Illustrated; Roses in Color 


By all means, make sure you get this helpful, 
interesting book. Just off the press! Sent postpaid. 


Landscape Service 


@ Complete garden design and construction, or 
a more limited service, according to your re- 
quirements. Our representative will call at your 
home, upon request. 


CONVENIENT BRANCHES 


Completely stocked branch nurseries are main- 
tained at:— 
SACRAMENTO—3149 Folsom Boulevard. 
MODESTO—Crow's Landing Highway. 
FRESNO—Belmont & Thorne, and 3000 State 
Highway, South. 





MENLO PARK—Allied Arts Guild, at Arbor 
Drive and Creek Road. 


CALIFORNIA 
NURSERY Company 


72nd Year - George C. Roeding, Jr., President 
Main Office: NILES, Calif. 


Visit our ''300 Living Acres" at Niles; 
be our guest at historic ''Old Adobe." 


Use this Coupon for FREE Garden Book 


ee | ee 


/ S$ 137 

















LEANING ON MY HOE 
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My gardening resolutions for 1937 are 3: 
not to work too hard at it; not to try to 
grow everything; and to plant a few good 
novelties, either species or horticultural 
varieties. Oddly enough for an individual 
with considerable tendencies to laziness, I 
find the first the hardest to keep, particu- 
larly in spring, when young men’s fancy 
turns to love and mine to the possibilities 
latent in the marriage of some of my fine 
daffodils or irises, with too little thought 
of how much trouble will be involved in 
raising the children. The 2 other resolu- 
tions, often made and broken before, have 
gained support from my recent observa- 
tions of roadside cottage gardening in the 
villages of New England, where, teaching 
at Yale University, I spent this last 
autumn amid a riot of fall color which I 
presume came when, a young man, I lived 
in the East, but which then found me less 
receptive than in these more restful years. 


gest ‘ey Kc 
$3 Nai 


New England cottage gardens are with- 
out guile: nearly always of the simplest 
arrangement; just a patch of color in the 
wide embracing frame of the lawn; some- 
times oblong beds, more often merely as- 
sembled rows of annuals and perennials. 
They are rather like small cutting gardens, 
but in the massing of color they also some- 
times suggest jewels in a green setting. And 
being always in front of the house, the 
passer-by may enjoy them nearly as much 
as the gardener. 

Until I saw it here, I didn’t know so 
much rudbeckia Golden Glow was in ex- 
istence. This is the double form rarely seen 
in California, and which I remember as a 
novelty sent out by John Lewis Childs 
40 years or more ago. Tall purpie-blue 
of 


pharmacology, another tough old perennial 


monkshood, the poisonous aconite 
almost never found on the Pacific Coast, is 
quite common. So are some quite attrac- 
tive perennial mallows, and in August and 
September one sees everywhere the peren- 
nial phlox, generally a rather disagreeable 
old purplish variety which I might assume 
came over in the Mayflower if I didn’t 
know it was native to the damp eastern 
American woods. The very simplicity of 
the things grown, and the repetition of the 


same plants down a village street, add to 
the charm of the whole. 





Sydney B. Mitchell Combines 
Practical Garden Advice with 
Whimsical Garden Philosophy 





SSS 
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Held over from the season’s roundup 
last month are my notes on some desirable 
new rock plants. For those who want to be 
sure of getting particular-colored and large- 
flowered (helianthemums), I 
might mention that among other new ones 
my own selected seedlings, the fine golden- 
orange California and the large pure white 
Notre Dame, are worth growing, as are 
also certain English importations I got via 
Canada—American Beauty, Jersey Cream, 
and a fine yellow whose name I forget. 

Also from a Canadian grower, we now 
have 3 novelties, available in England but 
still undistributed to any extent in America, 
and that little on the Coast. Phlox camla- 
ensis, called by the expatriated Irish raiser 
after his estate Camla, is a very distinct, 
long-blooming, and very attractive pink 
variety supposed to be of the subulata 
group but with me more vigorous and dif- 
ferent in every way except its almost pros- 
trate growth. Campanula Poscharskyana is 
a species of bellflower recently from Serbia, 
hence its jaw-breaking name. It is very 
happy in California, and makes wide sheets 
of flat or trailing foliage heavily spangled 
with flat blue flowers. Erigeron mucronatus 
Moerheimii is a larger and finer form of the 
little old wild pinky-white Mexican daisy 
so easy everywhere in California. This one 
comes from the Moerheim nurseries, Hol- 
land, but seems equally drought-resistant. 
Better plant it far from the old form or you 
are likely to get a lot of inferior flowers 
from their crossing. 


sunroses 





Though I am supposed to be writing a 
garden page, may I here be permitted to 
say a few words about houses and villages? 
It was our very great pleasure on fine 
afternoons to drive through the country- 
side of Connecticut and look for old, un- 
spoiled villages, usually consisting of a 
single long heavily-tree-shaded street with 
wide lawns and detached white houses: 
old Colonial cottages with austere facades 
and the long sloping rear roofs of the salt- 
box type built in the hundred years from 
1650 on; the later, larger, dignified and 
well-designed houses of the Georgian era, 
unique in that they are of wood; and the 
stately mansions of the classical revival, 
the taste for which Thomas Jefferson be- 
queathed to Americans regardless of party. 
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FEO ALL 


ELEVEN PHOSPHORUS 


This beautiful, healthy 
aster, a perfect specimen 
of its kind, was fed all 
eleven of the food elements 
plants need from the soil. 


On a diet that lacked only 
one element, phosphorus, 
the second plant devel- 
oped into a dried-up, 
unattractive specimen. 


ALL BUT 
POTASSIUM 


Pale, dwarfed blossoms 
and burned, dying leaves 
showed, in the third aster, 
how vital potassium is 
in your garden’s diet. 


ALL BUT 
NITROGEN 


Ten food elements were 
supplied in abundance 
tothe fourth plant... but 
lack of nitrogen stunted 
at, withered tts foliage. 


ALL BUT 
CALCIUM 


Lacking only calcium in 
an otherwise complete 
diet, the fifth plant fought 
a losing battle; barely 
could be kept alive. 


MAGNESIUM 





Fed ten of the food ele- 
ments tt needed from the 
soil but no magnesium, 
the sixth aster remained 
dwarfed and faded. 


ALL BUT ~ 


ALL BUT ‘ 
74 MANGANESE 


4 COPPER 


ALL BUT 
BORON 


ALL BUT 
SULPHUR 
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Zinc was the only element 
missing from the twelfth 
plant’s diet... yet it re- 
mained stunted, ‘withered, 
with pale, burned leaves. 


This tenth plant, lacking 
copper, showed uneven 
growth—was less vigorous, 
less attractive than the plant 
that got a complete diet. 


Lacking only manganese, 
the development of the 
eleventh aster was seriously 
retarded; the plant stayed 
dwarfed and unattractive. 


Though tall, the iron-less Dead as the proverbial door- 
nail was the ninth plant— 
from lack of boron, a food 
element few home gardeners 


ever heard ofl 


Deficiency of sulphur 
showed inthe seventh plant’s eighth plant failed to bush 
pale-yellow, brown-spotted out... had small, yellowish 
leaves, small flowers and leaves, weak stalks and fewer 
subnormal growth. blossoms than normal. 
























h FEEDING TEST 
"MYSTERIOUS GARDEN FAILURES 


These twelve asters, grown and photo- 
graphed in the Botany Greenhouses of 
a leading University, started even. 

Planted in washed sand devoid of 
food, given distilled water, only one 
factor in their growth was varied. 

The first plant (extreme left in the 
top row) was given Vigoro’s 11-ele- 
ment ‘Square Meal’. Each of the 
others was fed a diet containing a// 
but one of those food elements. 

Growing things, yousee, must have 
eleven food elements from the soil. 
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You risk failure when you use a fertil- 
izer that provides only three or four 
of them. The best economy is to use 
Vigoro. Supplying all eleven in balanced 
proportions, it insures finest results. 

This year, in its new, granular form, 
Vigoro is easier than ever to apply, 
works still better for your growing 
things. It’sodorless, sanitary, and safe. 

Order Vigoro now and use it early. 
You’ll marvel at the vigor and beauty 
it gives your plants. Feed everything 
you grow with Vigoro. 


The NEW granular 


IGORO 


== \\/ SQUARE MEAL FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 












Graceful “Streamline” Bud 
As Modern as Tomorrow! 


A brilliant new rose! Winner of the Bagatelle 
Gold Medal, Paris; highest award of the Italian 
Government, Rome; and Gold Medal American Rose 
Society. Blossoms rich, plain gold, enhanced by ornamental 
sepals. Everblooming and perfectly hardy. Be among the 
first to enjoy this splendid new rose in your own garden. 


SIGNORA (Pat. 201). A remarkable new rose from the land of sun- 
shine. New as to bloom, plant and foliage. Buds of burnt orange, open- 
ing to lighter tints of gold, orange and salmon. The bloom is double 
but not crowded. Everblooming—perfectly hardy. 


GLOAMING (Pat. 137). Fawn-orange in the bud, opening to a pink 
overlaid with salmon. Plant vigorous with handsome foliage. Certain 
to please. A pink rose but no other like it. 


RADIANT BEAUTY (Pat. 97). Radiant. Glorious rich red in color. 


Everblooming, hardy. In form and fragrance like American Beauty. 









ECLIPSE 
Pat. 172 





LOOK FOR 
THIS SEAL 








SIGNOBA 








Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 
and Dealers Everywhere. 


Send for New Book. Helpful sketches and 
data insure success with roses. Also 

26 latest rose creations in full color. FR FE, 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 
Department $17, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








RADIANT BEAUTY 





New CACTUS 


Grow Grow these wonderfully interesting and 
beautiful flowering plants. Write for my 
new Free catalog, 16 pages of colored pic- 
tures and descriptions. A fascinating hobby 
for the window gardener or apartment 
house dweller. Grow anywhere! Johnson 
Cactus Gardens, Box 3, Hynes, Calif. 












A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, $ 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers y @ 
Prices - Easy Terms ' 
American Farm Machine Co. } 
1027 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 








2. 


SENT FREE to anyone_in- 
terested in gardening. Con- 
tains full information about 


1937 the best of the new flowers 
and vegetables for 1937. 
GARDEN Dreer’s Garden Book is 
more than a catalog—it is 
0] a valuable gardening guide. 
Reasonable prices — many 

special values. 


HENRY A. DREER 





240 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, “ae 
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THOMPSON'S FREE PLAN SERVICE 


Send Your Sketch To Us and We Will Furnish You With a 
FREE ENGINEERING LAYOUT 


THE THOMPSON CERTIFIED INSTALLER in your own 
neighborhood will gladly give you a ‘"free’’ estimate on a 


THOMPSON CONCEALED LAWN SPRINKLING SYSTEM 


——_—_ | cm 


THOMPSON MFG. COMPANY 
2251 East 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me further details on the installation of a 
Thompson Underground Sprinkling System. 


Sprinkling( = ystems Name........... 


IT CAN BE DONE 


WITH 


OR 


























Unfortunately, with these are often 
mixed the architectural monstrosities of 
the post-Civil-War years, with ghastly 
over-ornamented porches; bay windows; 
turrets; and atop the large ‘‘mansions”’ 
often a little square glass-enclosed room 
like a lantern, the use of which always 
worries me, as, though eminently suited 
to sun-bathing, that just wasn’t done in 
the Mauve Decade or thereabouts. But let 
us forget them, for occasionally one finds a 
village street wholly of good white green- 
shuttered houses of types indigenous to the 
soil of New England. Litchfield, with the 
stateliest street I have seen; Woodbury, 
Farmington, Guilford, and other Connec- 
ticut villages I might mention, possess 
them. 

Here the beauty is largely due to the 
homogeneity of the architecture, the prod- 
uct of local craftsmen working naturally 
with similar plans of good proportions, and 
the best of them adding fine details in a 
door, a fanlight, or a 3-part Palladian 
window. Often the perfect picture comes 
from their all facing a broad village green 
with a center of a fine old wooden church 
with Doric pillars and cupola or lantern or 
short steeple of varying design. Neither 
our western villages and towns nor in fact 
any American settlement can have this 
unity and simplicity as long as we con- 
tinue to derive our houses from England, 
France, Italy, Spain, or the Hopi Indians. 





I have had a recent inquiry regarding 
the growing of the herbaceous perennial 
lupines, some really fine new color forms, 
developed by English breeders, of the wild 
Lupinus polyphyllus of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Of course they are well adapted to 
gardens of the north Pacific Coast and to 
comparable climates, but both soil and air 
seem too dry for them in California, or in- 
deed in most parts of the United States. 
It is just too bad, for they are lovely in 
color range, and group so well with the tall 
bearded irises. I have flowered a few, but 
they are just not adapted to my conditions, 
so I am going to rest content without them. 
I asked Granny, the Salbach cat, if that 
wasn’t the right attitude. She woke up, 
blinked an eye, and said ‘‘Sure, I get you. 
Always plant what is best adapted to your 
garden—if you are an Eskimo, grow ice 
plant and freesias. People should copy us 
contented cats. Do I pine away because I 
happen to belong to a nurseryman, and 
me not a vegetarian? Of course it must be 
wonderful if your boss runs a fish cannery 
or a liverwurst factory, but I’m not going 
to go grouchy, with my nice disposition, 
just because mine doesn’t. Instead, I think 
of the advantages of living in a nursery 
full of gophers, fieldmice, rabbits, and 
birds, of the fun of hunting my own meat, 
and the way the exercise helps me keep my 
girlish figure.” 
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WITH GARDEN 
SPECIALISTS 





Join Some 
Plant Societies 


Every plant hobbyist should be a mem- 
ber of the societies devoted to his or her 
pet kinds of plant. All the societies have 
meetings, mostly monthly, and a number 
of them have local chapters. All give ad- 
vice service, and a publication or publica- 
tions. It’s splendid fun—you increase your 
knowledge and make interesting friends 
at the same time, and get opportunities of 
contact with the great minds of the horti- 
cultural world. Belong to as many societies 
as you can. It costs but little, in money or 
time. 

American Amaryllis Society, Winter 
Park, Fla. Wyndham Hayward, Secretary. 
Annual dues, $2, include yearbook and 
privilege of entering new varieties in trial 
garden. 

American Begonia Society, Long Beach, 
Calif. C. M. Kelly, Secretary, 285 Park 
Ave. Annual dues, $1, include monthly 
bulletin. Summer garden tours. 

American Dahlia Society, West Haven, 
Conn. C. Louis Alling, Secretary, 251 
Court St. Annual dues, $2, include quar- 
terly bulletin and services of 2 trial gar- 
dens and a garden for disease and pest 
research. 

American Delphinium Society, 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y. R. C. Allen, Secretary. Annual dues 
$2. Yearbook. 

American Fuchsia Society, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Alice Eastwood, Secretary, 
Golden Gate Park. Annual dues $1. Identi- 
fication list of all cultivated fuchsias. 

American Iris Society, Washington, 
D. C. B. Y. Morrison, Secretary, 821 
Washington Loan & Trust Bldg. Annual 
dues $3. Quarterly bulletin. 

American Orchid Society, Bethesda, 
Md. David Lumsden, Secretary, 115 Glen- 
brook Rd. Annual dues $5. Yearbook. 

American Peony Society, Northbrook, 
Ill. W. F. Christman, Secretary. Annual 
dues $3. Quarterly bulletin and free man- 
ual on peonies. 

American Rock Garden Society, New 
York City. Mrs. Dorothy Ebel Hansel, 
Secretary, 1270 6th Ave. Annual dues 
$3.50. Subscription to Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(monthly rock garden and 
participation in A.R.G.S. Seed Exchange. 

American Rose Society, Harrisburg, 
Pa. R. Marion Hatton, Secretary, Box 687. 
Annual dues $3.50. Regional as well as 
local meetings, loan library, 6 issues yearly 
of American Rose Magazine, copy of What 
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FERRY- 
MORSE 


Home Garden 
me a a Oe C7 


to help you on oe om MOR 
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IT’S FREE. A post card or the coupon brings this 100-page seed 
manual which tells you what, how, when and where to pliant. 
Colorfully illustrated — describes thousands of varieties. Tells 
about newest developments in seed breeding to give home gardeners 
new thrills and better results. © Contains news about FLOWERS — 
larger, more fragrant — new shapes and colors — greater vigor 
and resistance. © VEGETABLES — choicer varieties, better shapes 
— more tender and appetizing. @ Whether you’re an old timer or 
a beginner, you'll want this new garden guide to make your efforts 
more zestful — more productive. Send for it today. 


| Then Choose 


SEEDS 


| ¥ Ou Can 


TRUST 


This Convenient Way 
at Your Nearby 
Dealers 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
USE THIS COUPON 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please Send Free: 
CO Ferry-Morse 1937 Home Garden Catalog 
CO Seed Planting Guide for January 


( Getting the Most from your Vegetable 
Garden 








FRESH/ Every Packet Dated. 
















DONT MISS 
MARTHA 
PHILLIPS 


Garden Class 
Starts Jan. 17 



























| NBC NAME 
BLUE NETWORK 
| SUNDAYS ADDRES......... 









9:15 A.M. 


FOR 80 YEARS 









IMPROVING SEEDS 
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Get Your Plants 
Off toa Good Starte 


IGHTEN the burden of the soil for tiny 
seedlings. Bring life-giving oxygen into 
the soil in proper quantities — for without 
oxygen in the soil, seeds will not germinate. 
Insure adequate drainage and proper mois- 
ture. Use good peat moss — Emblem-Pro- 


tected Peat Moss. 


This year plant your seeds in a properly 
conditioned soil so that germination takes 
place sooner and strong, vigorous root sys- 
tems that withstand transplanting hardships 
develop. 


Let us tell you more about this garden 
miracle worker. Write today for FREE bul- 
letin: “Growing Plantlets from Seed.” 
Address Dept. S 1. 


TRADE MARK 


W PEAT Moss 


Peat Import Corporation 
232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California 











SHOOT TO KILL! 


ASK YOUR i i 
LOGAE DEALER No slow motion with 

2 Os..38 Lethane. It sprays to kill 

* oe an d kill quickly—th 

1Q¢. $3.00  —andkill quickly—those 
— deadly sucking insects 
that drain the vital sap 
from your vegetables 
and flowers. 


REMEMBER .. . Sucking 
Insects work fast—Use 
ries Lethane — works faster 


LETHANE 440 


Agge! Musser Seed Co., Los Angeles 
Schmiedell & Co., San Francisco 
Mid. by Réhm & Haas Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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Every Rose Grower Should Know, and 
American Rose Annual. 

Azalea and Camellia Society of America, 
Macon, Ga. H. T. Connor, Secretary, Box 
478. Annual dues $1. Yearbook. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Amer- 
ica, Los Angeles, Calif. Scott E. Haselton, 
Secretary, 6162 N. Figueroa St. Annual 
dues $3. Cactus and Succulent Journal, 
monthly. 

Chrysanthemum Society of America, 
Boston, Mass. Arno H. Nehrling, Secre- 
tary, 300 Massachusetts Ave. Annual dues 
$5. Quarterly bulletin. 

International Gourd Society, Van Nuys, 
Calif. Dorothy Louise Black, Secretary, 
15053 Victory Blvd. Annual dues 50 cents. 
Semi-annual bulletin. 

Note: Britons or Americans interested 
in joining British garden societies should 
write the Sunset Garden Department for 
information. 


Roses 
In Color 


No one but Horace J. McFarland could 
be responsible for a book like Roses of the 
World in Color. In the first place, as all 
rose-lovers know, he’s president emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, and a great 
rosarian. In the second place, his life work 
has been and is flower photography and 
flower color-printing. 

Roses of the World isn’t a mere picture 
book, though it could certainly stand on 
its own stems as such. It’s a book of 500 
roses carefully selected by Mr. McFarland 
as best suited to American gardens. It in- 
cludes notes about interesting origins of 
roses, as well as suggestions and simple 
instructions for culture. 

And then the myriad color plates of 
roses looking as if they were about to step 
out and fling their fragrance at you! Seldom 
does one get so much beautiful color print- 
ing at this price. The fact that many of the 
plates are catalogue plates done by Mc- 
Farland detracts not in the least; in fact, 
it will probably endear the book the more 
to those lovable rose-lovers, the Catalogue- 
Pourers-Over. (Houghton-Mifflin, $3.75.) 

















"| thought it was peculiar your society 
friends naming a rose after us" 








WATER LILY 
HEADQUARTERS 


Choice varieties—Extra hardy 





0122 


A riot of exquisite color—A 


Gorgeous dream of beauty — Helpful 
Varieties catalog lists varieties and gives 
E a E E valuable instructions on care 
of aquatic plants; also, on 
Profusely building pools, rock gardens 
Illustrated and tub gardens. Orders guar- 
Catalog anteed and shipped postpaid. 
and . 
Price List A friendly welcome 


to all visitors. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
a R. D. 1, Upland, CALIF. 





The first step toward a successful 
flower garden is to plant Mandeville 
Flower Seeds, triple-tested for ger- 
mination, quality of flowers and com- 
pleteness of mixtures. Copyrighted 
map on back of each packet tells exactly 
when to plant that variety in your local- 
ity. There are 137 varieties of Mandeville 
Triple-tested Flower Seeds displayed in: 
retail stores from coast to coast. Priced: 
6e, 10¢ and up. Valuable information 
gathered from our 61 years’ experience 
as flower seed specialists is contained in 
our informative pamphlet, ‘‘Making A 

e Flower Garden”. A copy of this useful 
Bulletin will be sent you FREE! Mere- 

9A ly address: Mandeville & King Co, 3 
ge. 1043 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ae 


FLOWER SEEDS 


‘ 
gs, BURPEE'S 
Mie. New Collarette 


LZ MARIGOLD 
l Ny sr: 
Gold Medal Winner, 


All-America Selections, 1937 


The only Marigold with ODORLESS 
foliage. Bright clear golden orange. 
Top or Crown resembles a Chrysanthe- 
mum, surrounded by a collar of big, 
broad petals. Delightfully sweet- 
scented. Plants grow 2 ft. tall. Early flow- 
ering, and blooms all summer. Pkt. 25c; 
% oz. $1.00. Write for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog; it offers Lower Prices for 1937 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
494 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Glads are wonderful—but Kunderd Glads lead the 
world in marvelous i 











collection offers. Finest quality bulbs at 
reasonable prices. Send for this catalog 
NOW—it’s free. -adinaanndetecall 


A 40} ) 18) 4240) INC. 16 Lincoln Way W., GOSHEN, IND. 












Pr E Ss T E X—the proven 
destroyer of GARDEN PESTS 


A lovely garden—a profusion of gorgeously colored 
flowers! Such a garden needs protection from snails, sow- 
bugs, cutworms, earwigs and slugs—and Pestex affords 
ideal protection. Pestex kills such pests in absolute 
safety. Now's the time to use Pestex. Ask your dealer for 





it today—or write for further information. 
ROBERTS COMPANY Burlingame, Calif. 
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Fertilizing Chart 











When To Apply 





In spring, when preparing beds for 
planting. Work it into top 5 inches. 








When plants are in bud stage, apply 
once. For long-blooming kinds, 2 appli- 
cations, 8 weeks apart. 





When new growth starts in spring. 
Work it into top 5 inches. 





After the above, apply at 6-week inter- 
vals till end of August. 








At planting time. 





When new growth starts in spring, and 
thereafter at 6-week intervals till end of 
October. Also, when planting (plants, 
not seed) or repotting, mix dry commer- 
cial fertilizer with soil. 





As soon as last frost is out of ground, 
and thereafter at 6-week intervals till 
end of October. 





inches for | 


When preparing ground for seeding 
(preferably April or September). Spread 


| commercial fertilizer over manure, and 


work them in 6 inches. 





When new growth starts in spring, and 
thereafter at 6-week intervals till end of 


| August. Work lightly into soil. 





‘When planting. Spade thoroughly into 
bottom of trench. 








Once a year. Preferably spring, just as 
new leaves begin to develop, but can be 
done any time. Put it in crowbar holes 
circling tree at distance of greatest 


| branch-spread, and 2 inches wide, 18 


inches deep. Put 2 inches of soil in top of 
each hole. 








Plants Fertilizers and Amounts 
Annuals Balanced commercial fertilizer, ele- 
ments preferably in the ratio 4-12-4 or 
5-10-5. Three to 4 pounds per 100 
Square feet. 
Balanced commercial fertilizer, 4 
the above amount per 100 square feet. 
Biennials Same as for annuals. 
and Ee 
Perennials One-fourth, same as for annuals. 
Bulbs Bonemeal. One-half inch bonemeal 
| under 1 inch sand under each bulb. 
House | Balanced commercial fertilizer, or 
Plants, | house plant tablets. Apply in liquid | 
Porch and | form, usually 1 level teaspoonful or 1 
Window | tablet to 1 quart water. 
Boxes 
Lawns: Balanced commercial fertilizer, 3 to | 
Old 4 pounds per 100 square feet. A rich 
thick lawn keeps weeds out. 
New Well-rotted manure, 2 
ordinary soils, 4 to 6 for heavy or 
sandy; plus balanced commercial fer- 
tilizer, 3 to 4 pounds per 100 square 
feet. 
Hedges: One pint balanced commercial fertil- 
Old izer to each 15 feet of row, putting half 
on each side. 
New One pint balanced commercial fer- 
tilizer to each 20 feet of trench. 
Trees: Allow 1 pound balanced commercial 
Old’ fertilizer for each inch of circumference | 
of trunk, measured at height of 4 feet. 
New Allow 1 pint balanced commercial 
fertilizer for each foot of diameter of 
the hole. 


When planting. Spade thoroughly into 
bottom of hole. 








THINGS 
TO REMEMBER 


Always follow the direc- 
tions that come with 
your fertilizer just as 
carefully as you'd follow 
your doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. 


Never, except when work- 
ing it in, put commercial 
fertilizer on dry ground. 
First water the soil. 


Never let any kind of fer- 
tilizer touch a plant— 
stalk, stem, foliage, or 
flower. It burns them. 


Always use only well- 
rotted manure. New ma- 
nure sometimes brings 
harmful bacteria; always 
brings weed seeds and 
the wrong perfume. 


Always test your soil 
once a year. Soiltex, a 
tester available at most 
garden stores, costs $1, 
and tells you whether 
anything’s wrong, and 
what to do about it. 


Never add lime to soil 
unless a test shows the 
soil needs it. 








JANUARY 


WE'RE EATING OUT THIS EVENING. The efficient and beautiful bar- 
becue at the Los Angeles home of Dr. Isaac H. Jones, of the School of 
Medicine, U. S. C. The electric grill gives the steaks a thrill 
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Relief of 
HEADACHE, ; 
SOUR STOMACH, 
DISTRESS: 
AFTER MEALS, 
COLDS43, 2 


oO 
KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 


‘or- 
cold 
lower 
ne Port- 
jer.. 


SEND ONLY 


3.95. Model 2 (Oil) 
« Electric Models extra. 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN — 


water heati rt d_ heat con- 
— onty $6. $8 3 Model 2-- oF y$12.98; Electrics $2 
KEENE | 





amas heat ‘zones, . oe ns ong Healt 
. weather - proo! t 
board.’” Mostra Glace” ‘admits ultra-yiolet 

wei; « +. Move anywhere, 
TE AVS TRIAL” Moncy-Back-Guarantes. 
Send $5 with order. . Pay belence on delivery. 

Model 1 (Oil) 31°x41” (holds % fii 

$1"°x67" (holds 30 flats) only $29 
flats (634°x 


trol, M 
tra.(All pri: factory) Order ee Void delay when 
Fush comes. MFG. CO., Dept.687-A RACINE, WIS. 


GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





Care of 
Christmas Plants 


In the house, poinsettias prefer sub- 
dued light from a north window; mid- 
day sun is too strong for them. They’re 
more sensitive to drafts than almost any 
other house plant. A draft, in poinsettia 
language, is “goodby leaves.” A temper- 
ature of about 60 degrees is right. 

When the flowers have fallen, which 
with some varieties may not happen till 
early February, gradually withhold water 
so that the plants will go into dormancy. 
It takes from 3 to 5 weeks for all the 
leaves to drop from poinsettias and for 
the stalks to get woody and dry. They 
may look deader than dead. Don’t be 
fooled. Store the plants, pot and all, in 
a dry place in subdued light. 

Any time from the middle of May till 
the middle of July, the poinsettia plants 
may be brought out into light and started 
in growth again, as described in the July 
1936 Sunset, page 26. 

Azaleas, as house plants, want to be 
kept out of drafts, protected from strong 
sunlight, and provided with always- 
moist soil. Don’t let water collect in the 
saucers under the pots, or the flowers 
will drop and the leaves will yellow. 

Potted azaleas will bloom outdoors, 
unpotted, for after. 
About a week after the last flowers have 
fallen, move the plants to the garden. 
Outdoors, as well as indoors, they need 
a well-drained soil. In reaction, it should 
be acid, One southern California grower 
gets excellent results by growing azaleas 
in pure peat moss. A good mixture is 4% 
peat moss, and % sand, and % garden 
loam. 

In sections where winters are pretty 
cold, don’t put azaleas outside. Remove 
them, instead, to cold frames or to an 
unheated room. 

Too often cyclamen plants baffle ama- 
teurs— probably because the amateurs 
baffle them by doing the wrong thing. 
With poor care, they’re good for about 
4 weeks; with good care, about 4 months. 
Cyclamen wants a cool room—S0 degrees 
is plenty—and no direct sun. 

Cyclamen plants frequently rot at the 
crowns. This is due to over-watering. 
Two 4-hour duckings a week are enough. 

In the milder sections, cyclamen corms 
can be taken from their pots after the 
flowers are gone, and planted in a shady 
border outdoors. They’ll bloom next De- 
cember and, although the flowers won’t 
be so large as those that have been 
forced in the greenhouse this year, they’ll 


several seasons 








be fine enough the first 3 or 4 years. 


IS YOUR DOG 


OFF His FOOD? 


Improper care will make your 
dog languid and “picky” about his food. 
Exercise, fresh air, sunlight and 

GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS 
stimulate the appetite, and exert a tonic effect. 
50 pills for 60 cents. 

FEVER REDUCER AND 
STIMULANT MEDICINE 
For use in the early stages of 
diseases accompanied by , al 
Per bottle $1.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write direct to Glover's. 
Famous DOG BOOK— 4. & 
Veterinary advice, FREE. ay" 


Address GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


GLOVERS meoieives 


















FIRST AID TO GARDENERS 
While the rainy rains are raining down, plan 
your 1937 garden. Need any help? Your garden 
problems freely answered by Sunset’s arden 
Editor. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 








Good News for Sufferers of 


ASTHMA 


Bronchitis 


Recent findings indicate asthmatic apparently made 
— not born, even though tendency inherited. Per- 
verted metabolism generally evident. Alleviation 
of symptoms and undisturbed rest not impossible, 
regardless of various previous treatments orduration 
of case. FOR SPEEDY RELIEF FROM DISTRESS 
OF ASTHMATIC ATTACKS, and aid to correct 
toxic state...abnormal metabolism...send name 
and address at once. * * x International Formulas, 
Inc., 1138 Securities Building, Seattle, Washington. 











BACKACHES 
NEED WARMTH 


Tens of thousands of folks who used to suffer 
from miserable backaches, shoulder pains and 
chest congestion, now put on an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster and find the most soothing relief. It’s 
simply wonderful for muscle pains caused by 
rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago, 
sprains and strains. 

The beauty about Allcock’s Porous Plaster is 
its nice glow of warmth that makes you feel good 
right away. Actually, what’s happening is that 
it draws the blood to that spot. It treats the 
backache where it is. No dosing when you use 
Allcock’s Porous Plaster. No fuss or muss, either. 

Allcock’s is the original porous plaster. In almost 
100 years no porous plaster has ever been made 
that excels the effectiveness of Allcock’s Plasters. 
25¢ at druggists. Insist on 


ALLCOCK'S 





POROUS /PLASTER 











Send for your Free Copy of the New 


1937 Garden Guide 


Just off the press! One of the most complete 
garden guides ever published. Hundreds of pages 
—many of them in beautiful colors. All the new- 
est creations in Roses, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Be- 
gonias, etc. . . . as well as a complete section 
on vegetables. Drop a post-card to us for your 
copy now! 


F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


SEEDSMEN 
712 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these everblooming 
prize winners. Largest and 
finest Petunias in the world. 
Immense orchid-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in diameter in 
12 weeks. A continuous de- 
light—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in the rainbow. 
Superb as cut flowers. 

Thousands reorder Dien- 
er’s Petunia seeds annually. 
It costs so little to try these 
wonders. 

Only 50c for a special packet of 400 fertile seeds. Can be 
planted any month in the year. 

Catalogue with many new color reproductions, also offering 
the New Double Shasta Daisy, Gerberas, Dahlias, Delphiniums 
and other novelties free on request. 


Richard Diener Nursery 


OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


Burpee’s 












RS PKTS. for 25c 


(Regular Value 60¢) 


named Sweet Peas foaladins i 
White Improved, Margaret Atlee 
Improved (rose-pink), Fiery Cross 
(scarlet-cerise), Brilliant Rose, Powerscourt (lavender), and 
Blue Bird (mid-blue). Special Offer: One full-size separate pkt. 
each of these six choice Sweet Peas for only 25c. Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog FREE. It offers Lower Prices for 1937. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 495 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





=F 
E= i Flower and vegetable 


= seeds GROW when 
Re treated with Semesan 
For success with flowers and vegetables, destroy the 
seed-borne organisms that cause rotting, seedling 
blight and other diseases by treating seeds with 
SEMESAN. Even protects soil against contamina- 
tion by seed-borne fungi. Two-oz. tin, 35c. Garden 
Pamphlets E-17 free from Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Mail your post-card request today. 


TREATS SEEDS FOR ONLY 1/4¢T01¢ A POUND 
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FREE COLORED CATALOG 


@ This 1937 edition is the most beautiful of all. Full information 
on how to build a pool; planting and care of Water Lilies. My 
Full-of-Bloom Water Lilies are the best at new low prices. Get into 
this most interesting of all gardening. Send for the catalog today 
CACTUS. Garden excitement galore. Rocks blooming! Thrive 
indoors all winter! A new hobby illustrated in my catalog. 


LO—oooannnneews 0 OES) 000000 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Hynes, Cauie. 


FRE to HORSE 


OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? Write 
for free catalog that has saved real money 
for thousands of horsemen. Contains over 
400 bargains in English Saddlery. I ship 
saddlery on approval. Write today. 
“little joe’? Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. S, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Change in Office 


The stream of mellow flowing light, 

sent by the morning sun, came swiftly 
through the open windows 

of the busy room, 

and like slim, gentle fingers, touched 

the cluttered desks 

and sloping shoulders 

of those who labored there— 

and suddenly the very atmosphere 

| seemed changed, 

| and bits of radiance ranged everywhere. 
—GRACE MEREDITH 





For thumbnail biography, see April, 1936, Poets’ 
Roundup. 


Ancestor 


On slippered feet 

He shuffles down 

A narrow street 

Of Chinatown, 

A wrinkled yellow wraith in black, 

With solo tooth, and gaze gone slack. 
—ALIcE LARSON 


A large group of poems by Alice Larson, of San | 
Francisco, was recently specially featured by 
Westward. Her hobby is flying, and she has a cat | 
who shakes hands. 


April 


Articulate with fragrance first, 
The blossomed apple trees 








By proxy to full voice have burst 
With visiting of bees. 


While petals ravel to the ground 
The drowsy chant goes on, 

And secret in this veil of sound 
The promised fruit is born. 


—W. H. Gerry 


Because poetry knows no season, and because we 
know how poets go mad waiting, we publish Mr. 
Gerry’s poem now. He's a free-lance writer, of 
Santa Monica. 


Boss 


“T run things at our house!” 
Insisted Mr. Drew. 
He did. He ran the lawn mower, 
The vacuum cleaner too. 
He ran the baby carriage, 
And errands for his spouse. 
He ran, though not the car he bought, 
The furnace at their house. 
—HELEN MArRING 


Helen Maring, of Seattle, has a maddeningly 
enviable record of over 1500 appearances in print, 


| ing holes to stimulate sound growth, 











mostly verse. Over 50 poems in anthologies. And 
she ain’t old, nuther. 








Set the pace and possess the 


LOVELIEST GARDEN 
in your block 


Worthy objective! It gladdens every passerby. It 
infuses mew zeal into the potential gardeners of 
the whole neighborhood. 


CALA-BONE 


Ammoniated 
(With or Without Potash) 


is the friend of the landscaper (who is taking new 
heart with the upsurge of building). Slow-acting 
and long-lasting, it can safely be put in the plant- 
luxuriant 
foliage, deeper coloring in shade trees, ornamental 
shrubs, and fruit trees. 


Send for illustrated directions leaflet and a sample 
of this California product which carries guaranteed 
analysis on the sack. (25-lb., 50-lb., 100-1b.) 


Consult your garden store or 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


y of C lidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Cuhcidi 











pone adi son 'S SPECIAL HYBRIDS 


“al can 


play host to these 
English beauties 





Every ONE looks forward to seeing England’s glorious 
flowers in bloom. For generations, vivid descriptions of 
their magnificence have traveled around the world. 
And, for generations, the most famous gardens in Eng- 
land have been planted with Sutton’s Seeds. Today 
Sutton’s Seeds can bring you the same extra gorgeous- 
ness of bloom, size and color so typical of English flowers. 

Planting will soon be started. Why not try some of 
the valuable suggestions offered in Sutton’s 1937 Ama- 
teur’s Guide in Horticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue? Also make your garden selections from the 
many vegetables and flowers it lists. You can obtain 
your copy quickly by sending 50c to Sherman T. Blake 
Co., The Blake Building, 238-240 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. Exclusive California agents for 





SUTTON & SONS Lr. 
READING ENGLAND 
@ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


are ready 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Bulbs — Plants — Flower Seeds 
H. A. HYDE COMPANY 
Watsonville, Calif. 


(Mention Sunset Magazine) 
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Macarena Your Electric Appliances 


Heat-O-Matic Temperature 
Control makes your present elec- 
tric iron, percolator, toaster, etc., 
AUTOMATIC, SAFE, and 
MODERN. This new approved 
safety device makes house tasks 
easier, keeps appliances from 
burning out, cuts electric bills. 
HEAT-O-MATIC TEM- 
PERATURE CONTROLS 
Made of genuine bakelite, 6-foot 
cord, Easy-Pull wall plug, fea- 
tures Heat-O-Matic Red Dial. 
s Fits standard connections. 
Assures uniform heat, safety and economy with all electrical 
appliances. 
Buy a Heat-O-Matic and save on your electric 4 50 POST- 
bills. Guaranteed. Send money today........ PAID 


HEAT-O-MATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1313 FIRESTONE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 
























Now —Real moienenne in 


; Hand Woven 
§ Old Colonial 


Coverlets 


These are exact iy gy agg of famous Colonial 
coverlets. Woven by Blue Ridge mountaineers, 
who raise own sheep, card, spin and dye the wool. 
Coverlets come in various sizes, patterns, and 
colors. Priced to suit every purse from $4.50 to 
$25.00. Easily washed and will last for generations. 
Write today for complete information to 
EMMA McCALL 


The Work Shop, 2025 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
THE WORK SHOP IS OPEN TO VISITORS EVERY AFTERNOON 














H76 20% es 
FLOOR SPACE (nbonsoneg/ \ 


- WITH THIS NEW / 

SS Ss 
DISAPPEARING DOOR “Gniizen wirn o1sapPEARING D00RS 
Noiseless and perfect in operation. . . . Patented steel frame 
requires no extra wall thickness. .. . / A daptable to any door. 
Ready for immediate shipment. See your dealer or write to 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 

San Francisco. Calif. 


¢ 









461 Market St. 

















PROTECT CANARIES 
Kill bloodsucking canary lice. 
Prevent infestation. Automatic, 
10 cents a pair, at pet shops, 
_5 and 10c, dept. and seed stores, 


the Canary Doctol 
214-16 E. 82nd St., 











pp incor WITH DECALS 


Add a touch of color and charm to 
our home this new easy way. Can 
applied to walls, furniture or 
woodwork. It is simple to do. All you 
use is water. Instructions with each 
order. Beautiful colors. Set of five 
$2.00 postpaid. 
THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave. San Mateo, Calif. 


Come in when in the Bay Region 






























Happy Days Ahead 1m 1937 
with an Qreonceratt 


Bes BARBECUE 


= New illustrated folder tells 
all about Ironcraft Slide- 
Grill that combines grill, 
hot-plate and open fireplace in one unit for 
$9.95. Also describes Ironcraft Grillavator 
that moves up and down over fire and 6 Bar- 
becue plans furnished free with order. 
IRONCRAFT, INC., 810 POLHEMUS ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Folder 
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“TRAVEL THE GYPSY WAY” 
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THE GYPSY CARAVAN 


Trailers of QUALITY 


BEAUTY : COMFORT : DEPENDABILITY 
Prices $495.00 to $935.00 
Send for Catalog 


GYPSY CARAVAN CO. 
3705 GAGE AVE. Dept. S BELL, CALIF. 


BUILD YOUR OWN ee 

Experience the joy of a 
trailer owner on your next 
vacation. 

Complete building plans, —= 
material list and instructions = 
that anyone can follow. Detail 
of chassis, body, door, win- 
dows, beds, and built-ins. Cost Met) 15 
about $100.00. Weight, 1200 Ibs.; length, 14 ft.; accommo- 
dates 2 or 4 people. Sturdy hitch, easy to = Our intreduc- 
tory offer $1.00. 1 models $5 and $10. 

TRAILER DESIGNERS 
BOX 885 San sti California 


MASTERBUILT Trailers 


Built by Master Craftsmen 
One of the West’s Largest Factories. 
Models from $475.00 to $1175.00. 

A Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Booklet. 


@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. A 
6305 Yucca Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 



























Special offer for married women. Earn to $23 
weekly and get your own dresses Free of cost. No 
canvassing, no investment, no experience needed. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. NN-1031, Cincinnati, O. 
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600 FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YARNS 
te 6E-Fkd. & Tor. Aves., Phila., Pa, 


vice: alle Zoe, FD [ING 


Knitting 
















Photo adie 








BE SATISFIED ONLY WITH THE BEST IN 


e PHOTO-FINISHING 6 


Don't gamble where you can command the 
services of an expert — a professional of 18 
years’ experience. Films air-dried. No blisters or 
warping. Fine grain developer. Velox paper. 
Any 6 or 8 expo- Coin only — wrap 
sure roll with one 35c inside - at end 
glossy print each o° sp neck. . 

t ve. 
Eagle Photo Service San Francisco, Calif. 

















Do You Value 
Your TREES? 


Don’t let them slip. Have Davey Tree Surgery 
Co. make a free inspection. You'll find the 
estimate reliable and reasonable. Davey service 
includes pruning, cavity work, root work, 
bracing, moving and washing. 


It costs no more for Genuine 





SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN — Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bidg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


SKILL - KNOWLEDGE - RESPONSIBILITY 























OUR 21s}7 ANNIVERSARY 
Twenty-one years of growing glads. Special prices 
on fine Gladiolus and Iris. Send for our catalogue 
and save money. 


KINGSLEY’S GARDENS, ORLAND, CALIF. 












GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
Half price, get acquainted offer—50 mature, hardy bulbs. All 
different, mixed (value $2.50), post paid only $1.25. Direct 
from our irrigated fields. Glorious blooms, many rich and rare 
colors. Order now before limited stock sold out. Catalog sent 
FREE (300 varieties). ORDER TODAY. 

PAUL BRANDON Route 1, BEND, OREGON 











DA HH LIA SEED Exhibition Strain. Saved 
from finest Prize-winning 

varities assuring quality seedlings. Will bloom first $ 

year. No two alike. 40 seeds, 50 cents; 100 seeds 


BOB ANDERSON 205 soca ay 









@ EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


Hewitt’s Mountain Grown guaranteed everbearers. 
Full crop first summer. Wonderful new varieties. 
1000—$12.00. Others cheaper. Free catalogue. 
Carl Hewitt, Summit, Calif. 








METCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 
tact. 
i R 0 ie Also a soil stimulator which pro- 
duces gta lawns and more 
OXl D t colorful flowers*and plants. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers 
SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
104 Clay Street San Francisco 














Ready to Erect $85.00 


SMALLER SIZES AS LOW AS $43.50 





Here’s a new idea in greenhouses for small 
gardens. Ready-built in sections, it gives you 
a wide choice in sizes and costs. Easy to as- 
semble. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
2610 The Alameda Santa Clara, Calif. 


SUNSET 
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WAVLET ROSE SPECIAL 


Select 114 Grade, field grown—two-year old, budded, True- 
to-Name hoses, freshly dug at our own Santa Clara Valley 
Rose Gardens. 


CALEDONIA—Full double, high-centered white. 
CONDESSA DE SASTAGO—Coppery-pink and gold. 
GRENOBLE— Majestic scarlet-red. 

MAX KRAUSE—A gold that stays gold. 

SOUV. DE MME. C. CHAMBARD—Rose-red and rose, 
The 5 outstanding sorts listed above, postpaid to 
GU cosa tcc ewansaicie sien pene seen as $2 0 0 
DUCHESS OF YORK—Golden yellow and tangerine-orange. 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE—Fragrant, deep red. 

LADY FORTEVIOT—Golden yellow and apricot. 

MAUD CUMMINGS—Coral pink, shaded peach and orange. 
MRS. PIERRE S. DuPONT—Beautiful reddish-gold. 

MRS. LOVELL SWISHER—Salmon and coppery-salmon. 
TALISMAN-—*Golden yellow, apricot and copper. 

The 7 favorite sorts listed above, postpaid to your 

Wy catesseisecctessicceaiessersqnenanas $2 .00 
One each of the 12 roses listed above, postpaid to $3. 50 
DONA cis ind ss sicacgebheeonsendnwe cet 


F ® E E Our 1937 Garden Guide and IIlustrated Cata- 
log. Every Gardener should have a copy. 


CHAS. C.NAVLET CO.,INC. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Stores also: San Francisco and Oakland 


Sunset Specials rs January 





RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Six of the World’s Best Roses 
“SUNSET TRIO” 

Mrs. Sam McGredy—Distinct colorings copper, scarlet and 
orange. 60c each. Duquesa de Penaranda—Gorgeous golden 
peach and orange. 75¢ each. Souvenir de Mme. C. Cham- 
bard—Lovely deep rose pink with golden glow. 75c each. 
The “Sunset Trio” above for $1.90 (plus 6c tax) postpaid. 

“SUNSET EXHIBITION TRIO” 

Rouge Mallerin—New deep velvety-scarlet, delightful fra- 
grance. $1.00 each. Catalonia—Startling new color in roses 
velvety orange-scarlet vermillion. 75c each. Hinrich Gaede— 
Without doubt the best new rose; rosy copper and brilliant 
orange. $1.00 each. The “Sunset Exhibition Trio’ above 
for $2.45 (plus 7c tax) postpaid. 

The two combined collections of 6 oo New Roses for 

$4.00 (plus 12c tax) postpaid. 

SEND CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 


SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 






NEW DWARF HYBRID ASTERS A most valuable new 

race growing from 8 in. to 12 in. high. Dazzling display in late 

summer when color is most needed in the garden. 
1 each of 12 sorts, $3.25 postpaid. 

Also Rare Rock Free Catalog lists over 1000 hardy 

Garden Plants plants—pronounces names. 













E.101 SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. s1 











MARIGOLD “Crown of Gold” 
CORNFLOWER “Jubilee Gem” 
1937 ICELAND POPPY “Yellow Wonder” 
ALL MARIGOLD Royal Scot ‘ ‘Alldouble” 
AMERICA PETUNIA “Burgundy” 
SELECTIONS ZINNIA Fantasy “Star Dust” 
VERBENA “Floradale Beauty” 
bear PURDY GIANT LARKSPUR “White King” 


ane act Any 1 Pkt. 25¢. Choice of 5, $1. 
‘ * Send for free illustrated list of finest seed 


—mmn novelties. 


ROSEBUSHES 


MAID OF GOLD, the new golden 
ye!low hybrid-tea climbing rose that 
does not fade and blooms prolific in 
the fall months. $1.00 each. 200 va- 
rieties of bush and climbing roses at 
25c each. $2.75 per dozen. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 
avail STOCKTON NURSERY 
Nur Stockton, Calif. 
2810 YE Main St. Mail Rt.1, Box 161 


waa a~emees HURE BOLE S sneer 

CATALOG FREE. Out February 1. Lists glads, Iris, Ama- 
ryllis, etc., with — ‘How to grow good Glads” and ‘“‘How 
to grow Amarylli li 

SPECIALS. Pink Calla Lilies, large bulbs, 75c. Double 
Amaryllis $1.00. Lilies, Red Elegans or Regale, ten for $1.00. 
Philipine Lily, new and sensational, six for $1.00. Anemones 
and Ranunculus, $1.00 per 100. Large Tulips (1 inch) 2c each. 
Add Sales Tax to prices. 

Don't plant Gladiolus aeons lant my thripless bulbs early. 

List ready now. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL - Dept.S. - LA VERNE, CALIF. 

















SELECTED STRAINS OF 
TUBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS 
. .. NOW READY 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
BUNGALOW NURSERY 
HILLSIDE BOULEVARD, COLMA, CALIF. 


Also — visit our nursery for potted plants, 
bedding, and novelty plants. 
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PLANT 
FOOD 
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GROWTH— NITROGEN 
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GROWERS FERTILIZER co. 


Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 


for enriching and mellowing your soil 














We are headquarters for 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
AND DELPHINIUM 


Write for free catalog — listing finest varieties 
and giving complete growing instructions. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Hybridizing Gardens, Capitola, Calif. 


TIGRIDIA... Scarlet Giant 


Positively new, sensational. No center spots. Giant blossoms; 
mammoth bulbs. Send for illustrated price list. 

FRANK M. WILSON, HYBRIDIST 
3216 Meridian St. Bellingham, Washington 











4 10 kinds 


Filbert and Chestnut a specialty 


Cone Bearing Trees... 48 kinds 
Showy Berry Bearing Shrubs 50 kinds 


Catalog Free 
GILLET NURSERY 


Box 85x, Nevada City, California 








“Garden Aristocrats 1937" 


is an extremely interesting booklet full of infor- 
mation about the newest, rarest, and handsomest 
trees and shrubs. Copy mailed on request. 


CLARKE NURSERY 


Box 343 San Jose, Calif. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—10 fine bulbs all different, $1 pstpd 
Planting instructions. RANUNCULUS & ANEMONES, 80 
for $1—200 for $2, postpaid. 


oS 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES - Box52 - Claremont, Calif. 





UNUSUAL FLOWERS "Tox.E2" 


PLACES 
Seeds of New Baby Pansy, Yellow Dianthus, Lilac Lily, Silver 
Violet, Pink Calla, and thousands of others as interesting. 
Unique Catalog on request. 

REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. S4 Merchantville, N. J. 





Send for this FREE BOOK 
on Select California Seeds 


Hallawell Seed Co. 
256 Market St., 
Sn Francisco, Calif. 
Please send FREE 
pow 1937 Garden 
ook. 
: Name 
DAdtwae 


Hallawell’s 


for your /937 Gar. den 
256 Market St.» SAN FRANCISCO-19th & Quintara 
SEEDS BULBS PLANTS - SHRUBS 











JANUARY 1937 





Of Real Help 
to Western 
‘| GARDENERS 


“A 96 page, fully illustrated 
garden book packed full of 
useful information on flowers, 
vegetables and field seeds. 
Send in this coupon today and 
receive your FREE copy of this 
1937 Forty-fourth Annual 
Catalog and Gardener’s Information Guide in 
one book. 





Name 
Address $.1. 


AGGELERs Musser SEED Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
P. O. Box 1228, Arcade Station, 











e «ee ROSES ¢« « « 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


different varieties of choice — 
6 —all labeled. Postpaid for only . $4 50 
12 for $2.85 
Write now for complete information or visit our 
Nursery located on the El Camino Real between 
Sunnyvale and Mountain View. 
INTERNATIONAL NURSERY 
Mountain View, Calif. 













¥ 
i Ns MED varieties, blooming- j 
size bulbs. Wide range of FREE! 

colors, including PICARDY One No. I size 

(salmon - orange) and other “RED LORY’ a 
constant Show 

prize-winning strains. Glad- prize winner! 

ioli multiply, a lasting invest: > 

ment in beauty. Your choice 

—3 peak-value collections 















on all orders 
vate Postpaid 
including TAX received by Feb. Ist 


Pin a Dollar Bill to this Coupon | 









“Gladiolus of Merritt” 
Check Collection desired: 


3551 Laurel Ave., Oakland, Calif._ 
TC 100smalt; [) 50 medium; [) 25 large 





MAGNIFICENT - NEW 
H & § California Roses! 


BRED AND BORN HERE 


CARRIE JACOBS BOND = sctirsss 51° 


Mrs. GEORGIA CHOBE ah 500 
PRES. BOONE = ezizucscs. «40 


RIMSON SCARLET 


A} 
DOLLAR SALES TAX IN CA A WRITE FOR ROSE 8 


Me 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST ROSARIANS” 
MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 
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New 1937 
REMLER 
* Qeotties : 





Remler takes great pleasure in present- 
ing this new stylist-designed Scottie. 
If you like fine things...the com- 
panionship of the genuine ... the hon- 
esty of true craftsmanship, then you 
are the sort of person for whom this 


All the 


new Scottie has been made. 


» $9Q% 


All-ivory model, $32.90. Models with for- 
eign short wave at slightly higher prices. 
Made by Remler Company, Ltd., 


Remler.. Luality Since 19/8. 


latest improvements, in- 
cluding five metal tubes 
--.as illustrated . . 


San Francisco 





fad x * x x EVERYONE 
SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT 
NO OTHER HOTEL IN THE\ \ \ 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH Osi 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY {¢ 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT ¢ | 
s0 REASONABLE A || | 





* All the old cultural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont. 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. * * * 


umn OTEL 


GEORGE D. SMITH, 
Manager 
* SAN FRANCISCO 
Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 310 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 













Sonya HENIE of Norway, the world’s 
champion woman figure-skater, was mak- 
ing her first American film. Like all new- 
comers to moviedom, she'd suffered a good 
deal of ribbing at the hands of the older 
inhabitants. She took her revenge on an 
electrician. 

She had the property man scatter strands 
of excelsior in the water before it was 
frozen. After the shots were finished, Sonja 
commanded the electrician to leave the 
lights on all night. “Why?” he asked. 

“‘Because,” said Sonja, ‘‘you see those 
little things in the ice? They’re ice worms, 
and as soon as it gets dark they’ll start 
burrowing into the ice.’’ So he left the 
lights on all night, and next morning got 
the dickens from the director and a large 
haw-haw from the cast. 


ae 


Buffalo = 
Hunt 


Indians used to ride their mustangs 
alongside a running herd of buffalo, use 
their bows and arrows, and bring home the 
bison. On February first, there’ll be a 
modern buffalo hunt in northern Arizona. 
Hunters and huntresses from all over the 
country will seek the privilege of partici- 





pating. 

The herd consists of 161 buffalo, de- 
scended from an original 100 put there in 
1927 by the Arizona State Game Depart- 
ment. It’s the only buffalo herd in the U. S. 
that’s not fenced in; natural barriers keep 
it from wandering too widely. The grazing 

but when the herd increases 
rapidly, as it often does, there’s not enough 
food to sustain them all in health. That’s 
the reason for the hunt: to balance herd 


is good, 


with pasture. 

George Wrench, State Game Commis- 
sioner, reports that the buffalo are in ex- 
cellent condition this year, and that he 
counted 26 calves, with more on the way— 
the greatest population pressure in years 
among the Arizona buffalo herd. 

From 800 to 1,000 sportsmen apply every 
time a hunt is announced. It wouldn’t take 
long for them to wipe out the herd, so the 
herdsman, who lives on the range, selects 
about 10 buffalo, and to each of these 
are assigned 2 hunters—a principal and an 
The hunting privilege is non- 
transferable, so if something deters the 
principal, the alternate is the only one who 
can take his coveted place. 

To take part in the hunt, you must have 
either a resident license ($3.50) or a non- 
resident license ($25). The hunt starts 
from House Rock Valley, which is just 


alternate. 





‘PAVEMENTS 


News Of What's Doing 
In The Great Outdoors 


outside the northeast boundary of the 
Kaibab National Forest and about 13 
miles east of the road which runs from 
Bryce Junction, Utah, down toward the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon. House 
Rock Valley is accessible by bus or auto. 

Interested buffalo hunters should write 
S. L. Lewis, State Game Warden, Phoenix. 


Humane 
Trapping 





Glad tidings to people who love wild life 
is the news that trapping now need not 
cause so much suffering as in former years. 
It’s largely the fruit of the American 
Humane Association’s search for humane 
types of trap. In 10 years the Association 
has spent $50,000 toward this particular 
end and toward the wellbeing of wild life 
in general. The recent ninth annual A.H.A. 
contest brought to light scores of new 
humane devices, of which 13 of the prize- 
winners are now on the market. 

The old cruel inflexible steel-jaw trap 
promises to be replaced by the trap with a 
pliable chain grip. Testing chain-grip traps 
with their own fingers, contest judges 
found that the traps held securely without 
pain. Think what that will mean to birds, 
to domestic animals, and to wild ones un- 
wanted by the trapper. They can be freed 
as good as new. 

One of the 4 prizes in the chain-grip 
class was won by Vernon Bailey, a familiar 
figure to California Sierra Clubbers, whom 
he’s accompanied to the high country as 
official natural history lecturer. Mr. Bailey, 
a small, wiry, drily humorous man, is 
Retired Chief Naturalist of the U. S. 
Biological Survey and a member of the 
Scientific Consulting Board of the Amer- 
ican Nature Association. Mr. Bailey very 
firmly believes that fur dealers and trap- 
pers will before long be won over to more 
humane methods. 

His trap, the Verbail Trap, features a 
flat, flexible chain, which, when the trap 
is set, is held spread out in a hexagon. 
When the trap is sprung by the animal’s 
foot, the chain comes up, a noose around 
the ankle. The grip is absolutely secure. 
The harder the animal pulls, the firmer the 
noose holds. Yet it can’t tear flesh or break 
bones, and it minimizes fright. 

For folders describing Verbail Traps in 
detail, giving directions for setting and 
baiting them, and telling the best and most 
humane ways to release or to kill trapped 
animals, write the Verbail Trap Co., 807 
District National Bank Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SUNSET 





















me. nid- Cooke! 


IT SPREADS HEAT 
RES PERFECT COOKING BECAUSE , 
EVENLY FROM CENTER TO OUTERMOST EDGE! 





This marvelous new Grid-Cooker is offered at a bargain THE SECRET oF 
solely to persuade you to try Sperry’s Pancake & Waffle NEW EVEN HEAT! 
Flour. Once you've tasted this flour’s old-fashioned sour 


cream ftavor and discovered how easy it is to use, Sperry 
is confident you'll always buy it. 


Get the new Even-Heat Grid-Cooker which Sperry 
makes available at a fraction of its retail price. It’s won- 
derful for cooking pancakes, eggs and meats, for prevent- 
ing cereals and milk from burning. 

Western Homewares Institute gave Even-Heat Grid- 
Cooker careful testing—read their certificate printed here. 
Then, more than 100 Western homemakers approved it 
unanimously. Many said it was worth $4.00 or $5.00. 

Sperry now gives you the benefit of quantity purchas- SIGN—No wor sere GUARANTEED — 
ing at manufacturer’s prices to induce you to try Sperry’s ‘ eat is distribat EC 
Pancake & Waffle Flour. This is the flour with that old- : i ; 

fashioned sour cream flavor which men love. Ready to 
use, takes less than five minutes from package to table. 
With such a griddle and such a flour, what breakfasts Signed ~(aoqc. ome Karye— 
you can have! Owing to the extraordinary value, Sperry 7 


must limit this bargain, one to a family. heeerrttttt sa 









ip showing purchase of 
a pies and Waffle Flour. 


HOMEWARES wsTITUTE as ; 
GRID COOKER’'S VALU 


New Even-Heat Cy 
Cooker surface. : wo - 
tributed evenly, fro — 
er to outermost ste. 
thanks to patente 
spreader plates. 






WESTERN. 
CERTIFIES 


















45—At leading depart- 
_ SELLS FOR $2. : ding eA 
ment stores. 2. MONEY — os 
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TEE—By Sperry Flour Co. rho et 






















i * ight only 
diamijle; detachable hardwood handle 


} antilenst  —ssa5- 






by Sperry Flour Co.,San Francisco 


most in 


poor diffusion of heat. 





Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose 75c (stamps, coin or money order) and grocer’s sales slip showing purchase of 
one package of Sperry Pancake and Waffle Flour. Please send postpaid, one new Even-Heat 
Grid-Cooker. If not satisfied, I will return and you will refund money. 


Name 
Address 











= State. $1 














GOES WITH A LIGHT SMOKE 













“On top of the world.” It's the grand feeling that 
goes with smoking Luckies ...a light smoke that 
treats you right... that's truly kind to your throat 
... that delights you with the savory flavor of the 
highest priced center leaves of rich tobaccos. A 
light smoke — because only Lucky Strike gives you 
such fine tobaccos plus the priceless throat protec- 
tion of the “Toasting” Process. Only Lucky Strike. 





OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO — ‘ITS TOASTED 





